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CHAPTER I. 

Ab ! perdona at primo afTettOy 
Quest' accento sconsigliato, 
Colpa fu del labbro usato, 
A chimarti ognor cosi* 

Metastasio. La Clemenza dX Ttxo* 



Why need you venture your health 
and your life in that infected air, amidst that 
mingled mass of houses and graves called a 
great city; surrounded by the smoke and 
pestilent vapours of every different trade and 
manufactory ; when, here, you can have lei- 
sure, independence, solitude, or society as 
you will?" 

Such was Sowerby*s abrupt exclamation, 
on Mrs. Melbourne's first hinting the neces* 
sity of her returning to London, He then 
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2 STRATHALLATT. 

proceeded, " You know that pretty little 
box called Woodbine Lodge, which you ad- 
mired so nnuch for its situation : it is mine, 
I lent it to young Mendlesham, who is just 
quitting it; so that I can let you have it, and 
I am sure if you would take it, it would be 
a blessed exchange, I obliged him with it, 
because his father was an old chum of mine, 
and I never ceased fretting, and wishing him 
out of it from the moment he got in it. He 
used it as a hunting lodge, but it would not 
be too small for two ladies ; and there Ma- 
tilda might have her harp, and you might 
have your books and drawings ; it is only a 
si^alk .across the park, so that J should be 
near enough sometimes to drop in upon you^ 
and forget, in yojur,. society, the miserable 
forlorn condition of solitary man." 

Mrs. Melbourne eas'ly saw into Sowerby's 
real motive for wishing her and Matilda to 
give up London; which was, by fixing them 
near him, to secure some compensation for 
the loss of Clara's society, whom he had 
vainly hoped to induce to live M-ith him. 
The gentle Jiun, now. her health was re- 
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establislied^ considered every hour she spent 
away from her convent as a crime; and 
Sowerby saw himself about to be deprived, 
at once, of lh6 little female society that had 
chased away the gloom from his solitary 
hearth, just as he "began to acquire a ta.ste 
for its charms. Could Mrs. Melbourne be- 
hold this constant and active friend of her 
adversity sinking under the gloom and de« 
pression induced by desertion and disappoint- 
ment? She read his feelings; and, without 
taking counsel with any one, or communi- 
cating the conflicts that rent her heart, she, 
with unpretending greatness at once ujade 
her election. " 'Tis but one pang more,'' 
she said, " and surely I who have endured 
so many may easily learn to bear it.'* 

To fix herself in the neifrhbourhood of the 
Kocks was to tear open the wounds of her 
widowed heart ; yet still, the idea of its being 
a sacrifice, a sacrifice too for a man, whom 
it was impossible a mind perhaps, perhaps, 
to a degree of artificial refinement, could re- 
gard with partiality, added, perhaps, a se- 
cret charm to her resolution, in the opinion 
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of a woman firm and energetic in all her de- 
cisions as Mrs. Melbourne. However de- 
fective in manner, his late conduct had evin- 
ced the sterling goodness of his heart. To 
make the widow and child of his friend for- 
get, in his attentions, the loss they had sus- 
tained, seemed the chief object of his life ; 
and a remembrance of Melbourne, that shone 
in almost every word he addressed them, and 
in his most indifferent actions, imparted to 
them an interest that a more courteous and 
polished deportment might have failed to in- 
spire. These circumstances Mrs. Melbourne 
represented to Sir Harold in the communi- 
cation she made to him respecting her wish 
to give up the house in town. To speak of 
the obligations of friendship and gratitude 
was to speak oonviction to the amiable Ba- 
ronet. He highly approved of the motives 
that determined her conduct. And as for Mr. 
Sowerby, when once he had arranged het re- 
moval, he was so anxious to secure the house 
for her, and seemed so eager to prevent 
his friend Mendlesham from changing his 
mind| that hp might liave appeared to an in« 
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different observer, already weary of the long 
abode she had made at his own. Clara en- 
treated she might have every moment of the 
company of her friends till the hour ar-' 
rived for her departure ; but Sowerby would 
have hurried them immediately into the new 
house, though he confessed himself it was in 
want of some repairs ; and when they ob- 
jected to the smell of paint, or the feel of 
damp mortar, flew into as great a passion 
with the weakness and fastidiousness of the 
sex, as if they had proposed the most unrea- 
sonable objection in the world. 

Mrs. Melbourne good-humouredly rallied 
him on his impatience to turn them away; 
" I understand your friend,*' said she, ** made 
a kennel of every room in the house. You 
will not surely have the inhumanity to move 
us 'till those holes are stopped up that his 
canine favorites gnawed throiigh the doors, or 
rather 'till you have put up new ones." 

" There are no holes,'* muttered Sowerby, 
and, when obliged to confess there were, he 
still would not allow it as a sufficient reason 
for delay. " The doors are mended, the 
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O STRATHALLAN, 

shuttera are fast, the rooms are painted, the 
paint is dry, there are no dogs, and now will 
you take possession?'' Who would have 
imagined that this obliging requisition was 
only the singular manner in which this mix- 
ture of misanthropy and benevolence endea- 
voured to secure the company of two most 
valuable women, whom he wished for life as 
his neighbours. Mrs. "Melbourne knew it, 
and while she smiled at his uncourtly demon- 
strations of anxiety, felt that they proceeded 
from sincere solicitude for her comfort and 
convenience. And when he roughly re- 
proached her for not hastening the removal of 
various articles to her new house, or vented 
his spleen in some of his usual exclamations 
against the procrastination of women, she 
ceased to complain of his whimsical peculia- 
riarities, when she recollected the motive for* 
all this bustling impatience. He was a friend, 
whose generosity and kindness were not to 
ht questioned ; although, from some strange 
caprice or absurd notion of petty ceconomy, 
he might give his guests black tea instead of 
green ; or wear his favourite old black coat 
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till it was necessary, for his respectability, 
that he should be as well known as he was 
throughout the country, for rich Squire 
Sowerby, of Clifden-down. 

The parting between Clara and Matilda was 
affecting to both. Matilda acknowledged, in 
Clara, the blessed instrument who had first 
roused her from the torpor- of selfish despair ; 
she loved her society as much as she respected 
her character ; for, to the serenity attendant on 
her complete and absolute renunciation, such 
native sensibility was added, that the tran-* 
quilHty of manner, which was the result of 
the former, partook rather of the nature of 
heavenly calm, than of that cold indiffer- 
ence, which sometimes marks a recluse. 

Matilda had often asked herself why the 
same quality which- displeased her in Lady 
Strathallan should be found so attractive in 
Clara; it was that the perfection of tranquil- 
lity, the prevailing feature in the niinds of 
both, was in the one the result of softness, 
in the other of hardness of character, 

Sowerby was not long in paying his pro- 
mised visit to his neighbours, and, after every 
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freah call appeared to have imbibed an addi- 
tional relish for social and domestic pleasure. 
Though fortunate in his researches^ and en- 
joying respect and admiration for his talents, 
those pursuits that bad been his pride and 
pleasure he found insufficient to gild the even- 
ing of his days ; and he now seemed to envy 
every one who, surrounded by friends on 
wlK>m nature gave him a claim, was not 
obliged to look abroad for the amusement of 
a heavy hour. " It was well that pert, smart 
girl, your familiar, changed her mind in 
time," he said, in speaking to Miss MeU 
bourne of Arbella ; " for when I go back to 
that old house I feel so queer and dismal, I 
verily believe I should still be tempted to 
make her mistress of it; but it is better as it 
is, for you, Matilda." That it should be the 
^ better for her,' was a circumstance Miss 
Melbourne never suffered to enter into her 
calculation ; and she sincerely wished hep 
friend reconciled to Mr. Sowerby for both 
their sakes. Notwithstanding the sanguine 
hopes of the young lady herself, she thought 
she saw Arbella's fate drawing towards no 
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very pleasant crisis, and wished to snatch 
her, if it .was yet possible, from the sneers- 
of those who had first drawn her into folly ; 
if it is said that she wished for her friend a 
fate which she, would not have chosen for 
herself, let it be remembered that Arbella 
had, by her own imprudence, restricted her- 
self in the power of choice: that she had 
given Matilda ample reason to believe love 
was not essential to her happiness ; and every 
other sentiment her respected friend was ca- 
pable of inspiring. 

Julia Melbourne, who divided her time 
pretty equally between Woodbine Lodge and 
the Rocks, was at once the solace of her 
brother and Matilda ; lier gaiety was na\v en* 
creased by the frequent society of Lady 
Emily Fitzroy, who, whenever she could 
escape from the ostentatious kindness of her 
mother, or the sententious reprimands of her 
sister- Mi-law, hastened to secure an hour of 
ease, confidence^ and real instractioa at the 
Lodge. Hither she was often followed by 
Strathallan, who did not like Mr* Sawerby, 
of Clifden-down ^ but who, now he coukt see 
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his atiiiable friends without that unwelcome- 
addition to their society, seemed to think it 
his duty to pursue his little truanf sister to 
the covert where he was always sure of find- 
ing her concealed. He wished to encrease in 
Lady Strathallan ^ taste for society, which, 
to him had so many charms. Often in his* 
gayest hours he had been heard to declare 
that he preferred Mrs. Melbourne's conver- 
sation to that of the youngest or most beau- 
tiful woman of his acquaintance ; and he 
thought it impossible but that a female mind, 
must be still more sensible of merit so dis- 
tinguished, when discovered in her own sex. 
Lady Strathallan's passion for him was so 
great, that bad not her mind been as un- 
bending as her body, she would really, ia 
compliance with his inclinations, have endea- 
voured toJike the society that was most con- 
genial to his taste ; but though a belle-esprit by 
profession, she was far from finding the so- 
lace -and amusement she wished for in pri- 
vate, in the intercourse of minds sa much su- 
perior to her own. She soon civilly withdrew* 
herself from a scene so little suited to her 



ttsual pursuits and habits^ leaving her hosi* 
band to ttie enjioynicnt of a dangerous plea^ 
sure, of which be seemed to have lost the 8»» 
lutary dread^ which had, till naw^ alone se- 
cured his peace of mind^ without acquiring 
that indifference which would have beea itft 
safe and desirable substitute. As' more fre- 
quent opportunities of uUercourse allowed 
Matilda to observe the chaiige that the re 
cent circumstances had wrought upon his 
character, she could not help surveying, with 
regret^ the complete dejection into which a 
mind ^so noble seen^ed plunged, and asking 
berself if the sacrifice made to the welfare of 
his family, were not perhaps too much. His 
mannei^ retained all their fasirinating sweet* 
Bess, but the varying graces of his conversation^ 
from the proudest bursts of a noble and iift* 
passioned .spirit, to tenderuess itTe most se* 
ductive, or gaiety the most enchanting were 
lost^ or hid under an habitual pensiveness^ ; 
calm, 'settled^ and unchanged. A sadness 
soft, but ever-during, and soul-felt, that mo 
duiated every accent, and unconsciously pei*- 
vaded every look and motion, constantly 
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winded . those who remembered his former 
self^ that he had bid farewell to happiness^ 
and that his future life was a blank. By de* 
grees this settled sorrow began to give way, 
and transient flashes of his former animation 
•to return. Matilda did not know whether she 
should most desire or fear the change. 

One evening that she had been requested 
hy Emily to indulge her in a lesson of music, 
to which she pronused to apply herself assi- 
duously, she had proposed removing her harff 
to the garden, the weather was so fine. The 
parlour windows opened upon it ; the air was 
so rich and balmy, the flowers around them 
so fresh, that the young lady, who never too 
much liked application, soon changed her re* 
quest, for a lesson, into one for a song, ac- 
companied by Matilda. In tliis request she 
was warmly joined by Julia, who really ido- 
lised music, and Matilda, in complying with 
the wishes of her young friends, ^oon gave 
the reins to fancy, and forgot she had begun 
in compliance with their request; when, 
throwing her arms carelessly over the strings, 
isUe ifidulged in the strains mo&t dear to taster 
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and memory, till the evening was decliningp 
and the " crimsoned West'* was illuminated 
with the last parting beams of day before 
she thought of retiring. While thus en- 
gaged, Lord Strathallan stole in upon th^ 
domestic group, pleased to find Matilda scr 
employed, he gave the young ladies a sign 
not to interrupt the harmony ; and taking his 
station in silence by the harp, seemed for a 
few moments lost in the delicious emotions 
suggested by the scene. Whether remem* 
brance had some share in his pleasure, and 
the vernal airs, the low accompaniment oi 
birds now flitting to their nests, the fra- 
grance, harmony and bloom around, which 
reminded him of a former evening so spent» 
or whether it owed its enchantment to itself 
alone, was uncertain. Matilda, her whole 
soul given up to song, appeared for once 
almost insensible of his presence ; and was. 
only recalled to a painful consciousness of it> 
by his exclaiming as she concluded, in the 
words of the impassioned address to Imoinda^ 

** Sing, sing again, 

" And let me vironder at the many way$ 

** You bave to charm me.^' 
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She started, and with an air more cold and 
constrained than she had ever before as-^ 
iSumed, called her young friends and turned 
towards the house. They had left her and 
Were at the other end of the garden. 
' ** Nay, I will have that poor request conH 
plied with/' cried Strathallan ; " you see 
Emily and Julia are too wise to give up the 
pleasures of this enchanting evening so soon ; 
one more song,'* he continued, playfully tak- 
ing hold of her hands, while she suffered her- 
self to be reseated, in order to end the impor- 
tunity of his solicitation ; she excused herself^ 
however, from singing more, and assured 
him she really had a cold, which made such 
an exertion unpleasant to her. 

" You have always a cold, I. think wlien 
I ask you to sing," said Strathallan, with a 
discontented air. She was distrest at his 
manner. The expression of pique is so nearly 
rela-ted to that of partiality^ that to avoid 
giving it the consequence it might otherwise 
have assumed, she complied ; yet it wa$ with 
no blush, no conscious terror, but rather with 
a graivity, which convinced Strathallan o£ 
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what he never before would believe, that it 
-was possible for Matilda to perform an action 
fvith an ill-grace. Her voice was low, her 
playing languid, spiritless, almost tasteless. 

» 

At the end of the song she rose abruptly. 
** I think, noy Lord, you cannot find it ne* 
cessary to detain me any longer. ** 

" Unnecessary indeed," murmured Strath- 
allan, and though he spent an hour with the 
ladies in the house, before he took away the 
' little truant,' the evening, for the first time^ 
passed heavily, and they parted with a for- 
mality which had lately been banished from 
their little circle ; from that on^ment the frank 
ingenuousness of Matilda's manner was no 
more ; and, though she carefully avoided any 
reference to the past, she often availed her- 
self of any pretext to be dispensed from join- 
ing the party when he was there. Weary of 
this constraint, Strathallan resolved to attempt 
an explanation vyilh Miss Melbourne, or at 
least entreat she would restore to him the 
confidence which had imparted the greatest 
pleasure to his exislenee. The next decline 
ing sun-set saw him at the low greetf gate. 
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which, opening upon their unpretending 
garden, led to the small white . house where 
the mother and daughter dwelt. He found 
the fair one alone and busied with her veget- 
able cares, reminding him of the poet's Isa- 
bella, when intent to 

" Bind the straggling pink ; 
Cheer the sweet rose^ the lupin, and the stocky 
And leud a staff to tlie still gadding pea.'' 

After a moment's common-place enquiry on 
both sides, Strathallan, in a slow hesitating 
manner, said, " I fear, Miss Melbourne, I 
have unintentionally done something to offend 

you.'' 

Matilda knew too well the harmony in 
which a conversation generally ends, which 
begins with ^' I fear I have offended you," to 
risk listening to dangerous reproaches, or 
specious apologies; therefore raising her 
blue eyes, with a sweet smile of innocence^ 
and candour, which would have instantly oe- 
atored peace to a mind that had entertained 
such apprehensions, and no others; she re- 
pUed| *' Lord Strathallan can never offend 
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me, but in imagining me so capricious and 
unreasonable, as to feel displeased without a 
cause/' Strathallan was rather confused at 
this reply ; he would have prefeiyed a com- 
plaint, which might have afforded him an op- 
portunity of justification: and turning his 
discourse from his own embarrassment^ to 
the flowers, he continued, ^^ this is an elegant 
amusement ; but you who possesa so much 
real botanic science, ought not to content 
yourself with rearing a few plants just to 
please the eye. You must have a green 
bouse. I know Mrs. Melbourne loves one, 
and I should have such pleasure in adding to 
your collection any rare plant out of Lady 
Torrendale's conservatory, which she never 
enters. How I shall like^to see you, like 
another, and a purer, Eve, marshal them in 
their ranks, * and give them names,' and 
then watch, as they bloom again beneath 
your forming pencil." 

" Fortune, my Lord, that has put it out of 
our power, to indulge in many innocent plea- 
sures, has, at the same time, taught ijs a lea* 
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son of content and resignation to whatever 
may be her allotment." 

^' Ob would she could teach it to us all/' 
Sti'athallan whispered :, but there was some- 
thing in Matilda's eye, that, he knew not 
how, checked the utterance even of this ap- 
parently simple wish ; and, glad to recur to 
the iir§t subject of conversation, he con^ 
timied, " perhaps you are weary of that trifling 
slyle of drawing ; I have some views taken 
ift this neighbourhood, and some representing 
the Eftost bold picturesque spots near — near 
Strath— allan r4iiey ai^ by a very deserving 
young artist, and were intended by my fa- 
tlier, Vho thinks she has a decided talent for 
drawing, as a present for Emily. But I 
think she is quite unequal to them, and if you 
^ould wish to sketch them, I will call with 
them to-morrow. I think they would please 
you, and I shall delight to correct and watch 
your progress." 

^^ Excuse me, my Lord, I never attempt 
landscape." 

"Now are you in that provoking humour/* 
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resumed bis Lordship^ half laughing, to dis- 
semble his pique, " that if I were to ask you 
t6 read, work, sing, or what you will, you 
vvould answer, * excuse me, my Lord, I never 
read, I never work, I never sing* Those 
delightful reading parties! indeed I miss' 
them^ — ^you know what an idolater I was of 
Mrs. Melbourne's voice." 

' ** You may hear it now— she is reading iiv 
Ae parlour with Julia — she will be glad of 
the addition of your Lordship's company, and 
I will follow." 

• She waved her snowy hand towards 
the house — Strathallan stood disconcerted 
— " bewitching trifler 1" Then resuming 
bis former argument, ** is not this disin-? 
genuous, Miss Melbourne? What cause* 
have I given you to mistrust me, that you 
will not say at once, * Lord Strathallan, you 
have displeased me :' there is no. reparation 
I am not ready to make ; but instead of that, 
you content yourself with shewing that I 
have done so, by every minute word and 
action.'* 

" I am quite unconscious of deserving* 
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these reproaches,*' Matilda murmured, while 
lier complexion, as she bent over the roses, 
gradually assumed a m^re animated hue than 
their glowing cups. 

** Then do not again," resumed Strath- - 
allan, in a persuasive tone, " let me see 
that I am a restraint upon your occupations, 
a damp upon your pleasures. Prove Lam 
not that formidable being, by letting me 
bear you and Julia resume your charminf) 
harp duetts this evening. I had brought her 
some lessons of Kozeluch's, to try' yesterday 
morning, but, as usual, theladies were out* 
Will you let her favour me so far this even- 
ing ? 

" Mere children's play, my Lord, such a» 
could not be interesting to you. I may 
surely give Julia's perforraaoce literally that 
name." 

*^ It is such children's play," resumed 
Lord Strathallan, energetically, "as angels 
might lean from their spheres to listen to. 
When I see your little Juli&, with her minia* 
ture harp by your side, catching from your 
lips the inspiration of those heavenly strains, 
I think I see an already beatitled spirit. 
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training an infant cherub for the skies. So 
sweetly does she in her genius, her soft 
serious deportment, 9Jid already perfect 
beauty, resemble — almost .resemble you. 
And shall Emily, who is a sweet amiable 
girl, but who has no soul fpr pathos, no sus- 
ceptibility to the charms of music, be ad- 
mitted to share a gratification, from which I 
alone am excluded ? indeed it is shewing the 
lister too much partiality, and too much se- 
verity to the brother !'- 

" Heavens ! what a comparison !" ex* 
claimed Matilda, who now raised her eyes, in 
which perturbation, distress, and alarm, were 
visibly pictured. 

" Then may I hope," continued his Lord- 
ship, who mistook her agitation for convic- 
tion, " that, in future, our former pursuits 
shall be resumed, and that we shall sing, and 
read, and draw, and ride out, M'ith our 
former delightful freedom, and — ^* 

He spoke so fast, that Matilda found it 
^lifficult to interrupt him; but, at the first 
pause, she, with a deep drawn sigh, and a 
look that chilled all farther hope, replied, 
^ Ah^ no Stratballan, it must not be." 
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'* Strathallan !" he repeated, with a change 
of colour, and an eaiotipn, which shewed that 
the pain her refusal gave him, was 3w?jillowed 
.up in the pleasure, which hearing his namp 
thus utteredi once again conimunicated to his 
heart. 

" You remind me of my errpr, my Lord," 
6aid Matilda, while ^elf-reproach criqisone^ 
her cheek, with a glo^y w^jiich passion wpul^ 
have vainly endeavoured to call up. ^' It 
must be my care to aypid it in future : you 
4yill not, I am sure, . tax me with caprice, if 
I say that this evenii^, I am unequal to the 
. ^exertions you did me the honor so much tp 
praise ; and that my spirits require solitude, 
or the presence of my own family, only till 
they can repo^^T the tone in which but a 
^hort time ago you found them;'* 

Strathallan remained as if transfixed to 
the spot " She is gone !" he exclaimed, 
/^ admirable creature ! but she has left me 
her image, her exarnple.. Henceforth I shall 
Jearn to mistrust ipy pwn heart, and to think 
.virtue's mild radiance poured from Matilda's 
pyes, a still ^afer guide, a more disinterested 
monitor." 
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CHAP. II. 

Nfe men del vero 
L'apparenza d'un fallo 
!Evitar noi dobbiam ; la gloria nostra 
E geloso cristal ^ debil canna, 
Ch*ogni aura Inchina— ogni reapiro appanna. 

METASTA.SXO. ZENOB.IO. 



UPON my word it is too bad! Lady 
Stcathallan should be informed of it-r-she 
really should ?" §uch was tb^ decision' of a 
discreet .old lady, at a eard party at Mrs. 
StQcbwell's, consisting of all the JBourgeois 
gentry of the town and neighbourhood, while 
the mistress of the house, affecting rather to 
pity, and defend the persons mentioned, than 
to blame theiTi, artfully contrived to draw out 
the wbole.of the articles of accusation. 
' " Why you know, Madam, Lord Strath- 
allan is entirely engaged with them people at 
Ihe Lfpdge ; he is always there reading «nd 
sinking, and talking and laughing, with fhat 
1 
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Miss Melbourne, who is the most artfuUest 
creature breathing ; sometimes he has^ been 
shooting, so he must lounge on the sofa ail 
day to rest himself; and sometimes he has 
not b^en shooting, and so he has the more 
time to spend with her, and his dear sister 
£my ; oh such sisters ! for he makes her 
little runaway pranks, the pretext for his, 
lk.nd all to the neglect of his fine Lady wife/* 
'^ But are you sure it is quite so bad ?" said 
Mrs. Stock well ; *' Miss Melbourne was very 
coquettish,^ I'll grant you, and had such a 
way of drawing the gentlemen after her, I 
thought her rather a dangerous cothpanion 
for my niece, when I had a niece ; and his 
Lordship was reckoned very gay, and resis* 
tible; but as to any thing approaching 
to such absolute turpentine, moral turpen- 
tine ; excuse me, Madam, I can't believe it 
of them : to be sure he married Miss Moun- 
tain, rather to please his father, and — '* 

* 

" For my part," said old Mr. Spring, the 
hop-merchant, (father of the two hopeful 
youths we have so often mentioned,) ''I 
tliink there is no love lost if he-amrried 
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Miss Mountain for her fortune ; she married 
bhn for his title. If I had been my Lord 
S^ratballan I would no more have taken a 
woman who — ** 

While this little dapper hero, was 
stretching himself, and deciding how he 
would have rejected her, with whom Strath- 
allan had consented to share his title; a 
young lady who professed to be better in- 
formed^ as to the affairs of the great, reproved 
Him for the injustice he did hen •* I assure 
you,'* said she, " I have been told, and I have 
reason to credit my information, that during 
their engagement, they were the fondest lovers, 
till he met with this deceitful Miss Mel- 
bourne ; then he was so anxious to return ta 
her when abroad, that he got leave to come 
home, they .say, at a time, when he could not 
be well spared ; but he wrote to her ; ^ my 
dearest,' says he, * let the old folks say what 
they will, (he meant Lord and Lady Torren- 
dale, who were rather against the match) I 
shall be happy, so I can breathe my vows at 
your dear feet before a month be out/ Well 
then he came to Woodlands, and there he 
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met that artful Miss Mf Ibournei who spared 
no pains to win bis affections froai her> 
and—' 

" O Ma am," said the old Lady, " tell the 
story of the hysterics and the picture. '' 
. *' Ma'am I was going to — • Miss Mel- 
bourne never ceased keeping on, till sbe bad 
got a promise of marriage from him ; and some 
letters passed between them ; and he gave ber 
his picture} it was in a brooch, but it was not the 
less his picture for that; but after all, aiy 
Lord felt some little touch of compunction,, 
and thought it was more honourable to marry 
Miss 'Mountain ; and so when the ceremony 
was performing at my Lord TorrendaleX (I 
had it from an eye witness) in bounced Miss 
Melbourne, and said as he was her's, and pro- 
duced the picture and letters ; and upon the 
parson insfsting on going on^ went into strong 
hysterics^' 

" And then you know, my dear,'* said the 
discreet matron, concluding the story for her, 
*' Miss Mountain, then Lady Strathallan, fell 
on her knees, and with tears entreated of her 
not to expose to the world, how ber husband 
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bated her ; and so it was hushed up, on> cob- 
ditioD that Lady Strathallan, out of h6v large 
fortune should buy them Woodbine Lodge, as 
Mrs. Melbourne had taken a great fancy- to^and 
settle it upon them for ever : and that Lady 
£milia Fitzroy, should spend part of every 
year with them, under pretext of a visit, to do 
away the report of misunderstanding betweea 
the families/' 

'* Why as to that/' said Mrs. Stockwell 
with an oracular nod, for she loved to appear 
to act tlie part of moderator, ^^ your story 
may be as it may ; but I do know as Lady 
Strathallan was very jealous of him, from 
the first moment he came down here, and for 
that reason would always accompany him, 
even in his visits to his brother at my house, 
for fear 4ie should turn off to Clifden-down, 
which lay in the same road, and which was 
the place where them people lived then ; but 
afterwards when I heard the programine of 
tlie whole affair, I thought I must make my 
incantation, and that Lady Strathallan must 
have very little feeling ; by then, she could 
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bring herself to let her busbabd go amusmg 
of hitnsrelf in that sort of style witboul: hen'' 

*• Feeling !'* cried an ovei^dressed farmer'a 
datighter, wl»)se blooming cheete and spark-' 
Img eyes belied the compassion affected ia 
her voice; ^^oh poor dear creature, she has 
€mly too much o£ it ; I know she is di»traoted 
about him ; but tyhat can ^be do ? well I 
lYOuld not be a countess to be 69 teeateil, 
poor dear httle soul, I know her 4i^U : at 
bast, I know a frirad of ber's in town, whom 
afae consults on every tKcasion, (this kitimate 
friend being no other than. Lady Stmthallan's 
iancy dress- maker, was one with whom she 
indeed held frequent cind confidential consul- 
tations) and Mrs. — hem — this lady, her par-- 
ticular friend, writes, me word, the poor lit- 
tle creature has been distracted ever since she 
was married ; and does not know which way 
to turn herself witli jealousy." 

^'Then she b such a poor mild soul," 
said a young man, who had not yet spoken ; 
^^ she knows not how to right herself: I may 
judge of her disposition as have ki\own her 



fresm II child ; I was her play^feilow, and was 
welcome to l^r fotfafer's any time when at 
Vinesbury^" 

The young gentleman did nt)t think it ne- 
cessary to mentiefn the manner of his forming 
tim noble acquaintance ; his having been in 
ttie ba3)it df ddling to pay the rent for his fsL-^ 
thtr, if^iio was a ridh tsenant; a ctrcutnstance 
which always made hrs visits particularly mtcI- 
tome to <Ad Mr. Mountain: be had aliso, 
when younger^ sometiooes come with apples, 
«r eggSy or chickens to the ti^afision, from the 
fertn^ and had been occasionally honoured by 
Miss Mountain, in her juvenile and romping 
days, by a game of play at Christmas^ or an 
invitation to stand up in the dance. ** I do 
not know/' he continucj^, " what has hindred 
my calling sinee her marriage ; but I have such 
loads of business ; I hope she don't take it ill/' 
** Oh no,** said Mrs. Stock well^ sentimen- 
tally, ^' that is the way friendship's finest 
6ddle strings will break, as they say : now 
who would have thought that Lady Torren* 
dale and I, as was such friends, would grow 
so cold all of a sudden ; and to see her bounce 
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ia and\outy as she nsed to, when he was sici: t 
I only wants to see my son, then after sitting 
with him an houri home again, without a 
word ; not but she behaved to me in the po- 
Utest of manners/' continued Mrs, Stoclcwell^ 
j'etracting a little^ for fear this representatioa 
Slight diminish her consequence in the eye9 
0{ the rest of the company ; ** but it is not 
politeness, ^tis friendship I want Now to 
think that woman used to come so fri^, and 
lie down on the sofa, and ask what was for 
dinner, if I was out, and stay and tumble aU 
the things^ not treating me stiff as if I was a 
stranger indeed, but with the kindest familia* 
rity; just as she would shew to any 
duchess. Oh dear to think how the world 
changes/' 

" JBut, Madam," said littk Mr. Gros )the 
attorney, '^as I hear her Ladyship's son, 
Captain Fitzroy, is shortly to make part of 
ypuv family ; I should think that would not 
only be the means of reconciling you to Lady 
Torrendale, but through her you might in* 
form Lady Strathallan of what«-" 
• ^^ If you mean by the.marriage of my un< 
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grateful niece Arbella/' said Mrs. Stock- 
well, drawing herself up with dignity; " Yoa 
may depend upon't, Mr. Gros, you was 
misinformed. Captain Fitzroy will never, 
b^ that means, be allied to our family; Miss 
Ferrars, afker refusing half the county, jilting 
'squire Sowerby, Major O'Hara, and super- 
eminently ray son Sam, would be glad enough 
to snap at the Captain ; but her name's up, 
and he won't have her; I think I know it 
from pretty good authority, for 'twas he told 
me so ; and 1 believe, if there is a creature 
in the world, poor dear little Spencer has a 
love and confidence for, it is myself." 

During this conversation, in which Miss 
Hautenville had taken no share beyond her 
favorite and dubious hem! hem! she had 
not, however, been an inattentive listener ; 
crouched in a corner, every limb drawn up 
into an attitude of watchfulness ; her long 
lean arms skewered to her sides ; her eyes 
alone every now and then, expressed the ^-- 
venomed delight of her heart ; and as each 
character was, in turn, given up to slander, a 
suppressed laugh indicated her fiendish joy, 
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vrlich seemed to ^xult over the ruin, and tri« 
vmphantly to mutter, " Lost ! lost ! lost !'' 

While she thus indulged in her truly dia- 
bolical pleasure, and Mrs. StockweXl in the 
more inuocent one, of believiog hierself the 
sole object of the love of Captain Sp^ceor 
Fitzroy ; Stepheoson, the 3'Oung £ai:mer/ who 
haii spoke with such interei^t of ISiountaiq, 
exclaimed^ snapping bis fingers with evident 
satisfaction^ ^* I have it^ the way she shall be 
informed of it is this, somebody may write 
an anomalous letter (I $han')t say who) but 
I believe every one know% who is the best 
spoken Lady, and finest $cribe Ui this good 
company ; it may be signed by ber unknown ' 
'friend^ as shall be nameless; and tbat w31 
make ber mi^tre^ of t^ wh^e transac-* 
tion." 

With this laudable resolution, wbicb was 
jmich applaud^, the whole oS this scandalous 
and well-ioformed crew separated, resolved 
(at least as fw as in them lay) that there 
should Qot long be peace between Miss Mel* 
|>ouirQe and Lady Strathallan. 

Uf»H9piciova of tibese ma«biaaticms> the la- 
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notent Matilda had risen in unusual spirits, 
and was employed in her fayorite atnuseinent 
of painting, when she was surprised by a 
visit from the Viscountess ; she requested to 
see her alone ; and tlieire was an uncommon 
affectation of ease and pleasure in her looks, 
and o^ airy gaiety in b^ appearance; she had 
a large sash tied behind, a t enfant^ and looked 
inore immense and disagreeable than usual ; 
a smite of assumed benignity sat on her lips, 
and her countenance glowed with more than 
its wonted enamelled brightness ; yet there 
was something inauspicious in the whole, 
like the appearance of those red clouds in a 
sultry evening, which promise a stormy morn- 
ing. Looking down (which Matilda s height 
rendered unnecessary) and smoUiering her 
little hand in both her own, " you seem pale, 
my dear/' said she, with her usual affected 
condescension ; " 1 hope you do not apply 
too intently to your work, or that the absencQ 
*of ttiose roses is not to be attributed to any 
more tender and latent cause." Observing 
that Matilda did not seem to take the ap- 
plicatiot^ " I am come/' she 'continued, " my 
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little dear, tp have some serious conversation 
vt^ith you. The honour of our sex is, you 
are aware, of that slight texture, that delicate 
substance, that at the least breath of censure 
it flies away, like a gossamer gauze, as it 
vrere, and you find it — a broken reed ; now 
do not suppose thaUl care for the bum of 
the general voice^ aurampopularem; 'tis some- 
thing, nothing, as Hamlet says, caviare to the 
multitude ; the niere echo of their vain and 
foolish imaginations ; the shadow of a shade. 
For imagination itself I take to be a very 
nothing — a vague thing — a vain thing — a 
mere matter of moonshine — ^you smile — 'tis 
true I love to envelope my ideas in the gauze 
of metaphor, which sometimes renders them 
not tangible to ordinary capacities; but I 
trust, Miss Melbourne, you take my mean- 
ing. 

" I confess I do not perfectly comprehend 
your Ladyship's intentions." 

" I will endeavour to explnin myself; re- 
srnrks have been excited (not that .they have 
reached any of the upper circles,. but are 
merely confined to the most vulgar and ilW 
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informed) by the frequent visits made by 
Lord Strathallan, and bis supposed preference 
to Woodbine Lodge: now do not imagine 
that they could make me uneasy ; no, I am not 
vain, (surveying herself complaisantly in a" 
pier glass) there are few women, indeed, who 
could excite my apprehension ; and were it 
excited, it would not be by you, my little 
dear ; but for your own sake, my love, as 
there was once a report of a tendre between 
you—*' 

" I understand you now. Madam," inter- 
rupted Matilda, with a look, in which sur- 
prise, indignation, and the noble candour of 
ipjured innocence were equaMy blended. 
" I did not believe that malice itself could 
find food for employment in a destiny so ob- 
scure, a character so harmless and unpre- 
tending as mine ; but you shall be satisfied 
at least of its injustice." 

She spoke these words with spirit; but 
overcome by the sense of the new and un- 
foreseen ills. which attacked her; ills against 
which she thought she had guarded by the 
strictest propriety, the most apprehensive de* 
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licacy in her own conduct, her voice $0011 
failed, and her sinking coumge dissolved into 
a shower of tears* ^' I am young,'* 3be coa** 
tinued, ^' and still ignorant, very ignoraat 
of that world with which I have to contend. 
In the presence of niy mother, of your amiable 
sister, imd in that of my couisin Julia Mel- 
bourne, I little thought that an occasional 
visit, where every word that passed, your 
Ladyship might have said, would ^ve ris^ 
to a calumny which has aimed at my peace, a 
)>low, from which I feel it will never wholly 
recover. But the pretext, s%bt as it is^ 
shall occur no more ; be assured that Lord 
Strathallan shall never again, unaccompanied 
by your Ladyship, enter these doors." 

^' Nay, my dear soul, that is not what I 
mean," cried Lady Strathallan quickly, ^^ such 
a sudden change would wholly defeat my 
intention, which is, to contradict the report 
— that I— that you — ^^pbody can be so silly 
as to suppose me jealous,'' she continued, af* 
fecting to laugh; ^^ I believe no woman has 
less reason, no woman receives more decided^ 
more daily proofs of tha constant^ the dev<)ted 
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fitttacbment of the man sl^ hta honoured 
ivith her preference; yet stjll were it bus- 
pected, that by my interference hk ^isite 
{Suddenly ceased, they would say, therefore—* 
jou understand me — my intention is only to 
hint to you, that you can, by gently breaking 
it off, prevent the world from talkir^; gra- 
dually let the habit decreas^^Iet the chain 
he lengthened but—you remember the rest 
of the quotation/' 

'* Lady Stratballan/^ said Matilda, firmly^ 
.^' this is no time for half oieasures ; if Lord 
StrathaU^n's attentions to me are not pep- 
lectly innocent, they are criminal; there is 
ao medium — and since it is possible the world 
can look on them in the latter light, our in* 
tercourse is at amend." 

^^ I had mistaken you, Miss Metboume,'' 
s^ the Lady, rbing in great perturbation, 
'^ I tiiought you bad the good sense to have 
received my caution as it was meant; and to 
have joined with me in priidently smothering 
those reports, so derogatory to my dignity, 
IQ^y delicacy, the only circumstance of the 
yM» which mak^ me uneasy; and now. 
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by your own imprudent violence, you wiH 
make a scene ; and only confirm what was 
said before, with added and ridiculous im- 
putations/' 

She walked about, and seemed in the 
highest irritation of spirits; but Matilda^ 
who saw that this passion wtfs as much as- 
sumed as her former benignity, and assumed 
with an intention to terrify her into acqui- 
escence in her plans, remained firm, till her 
Ladyship thinking the storm had lasted long 
enough, thought proper, by degrees, to be- 
come appeased ; and taking her hand, with a 
smile of apparent kindness, said, '' You are 
a charming girl, and I believe I must take 
you' on your own terms. Will you then 
suffer us to visit you together sometimes/* 
With this request Matilda readily complied ; 
and the lady being so far satisfied, curiosity, 
the next prevailing passion took possession of 
her mind. " Will you teU me truly,*' she 
said, ** if this renunciation does not cost you 
some pain ? nay, don't fear to speak to me 
(smiling, and fixing those eyes on her, which 
always distressed by a look, confident to 0k^ 
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cess^ and yet not absolutery bold) does not 
there still lurk about your heart a slight wish, 
a struggling hope."— • 

She repeated this searching address in a 
slow measured tone, which evinced she .was 
more delighted with her own eloquence and 
penetration, than ahxious about its efiect on 
her hearer. 

« 

" I believe, Madam," replied Matilda, 
" I can answer your question ;" and retiring 
for a moment, she returned with the pearl 
brooch she had received at Lady Torrendale's 
lotte^,' and which contained the picture of 
Strathallan, *' this Is the only memorial I 
possess," she said, " of him, who this morn* 
ing has caused us such unpleasant discussion* 
Take it, Madam ; chance made it mine ; but 
a more sacred right coh6rms it yours— and 
may you find the attachment of the original 
as unchanged as it has been my wish that" — 
Here her voice again had nearly failed, btit 
Lady Strathallan embracing her with trans- 
port, loaded her with eulogiums, while Ma- 
tilda indulged upon her bosom in those tearsy 
which to the virtuous is luxury to shed« 
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^^ A thought hill occurred to me,'' said her 
Ladyship, carefully iviping her damask cheek ; 
^^ to-morrow evening I go to a ball at Buxton^ 
which I am worried to death to patronize ; 
will you appear with me? nothing will so 
effectually put aa end to any silly reports 
that may have gone abroad, to your disad* 
vantage or mine/' 

Matilda, grateful to Lady Strathallan for 
ihAs attentive care of her fair fsime, joyfully 
promised compliance; and generous to ex- 
cess herself, did not perceive that it was the 
same pride that dictated every thought, wish^ 
and action of the Viscountess, which made 
her desire, for her own sake, that she, whom 
the public bad given her as a rival, should 
appear to that public in the light of her friend 
This consideration dad not, however, render 
the circumstance itself less pleasant On the 
following evening they were seen at the Buxton 
Ball ; Lady Strathallan was adonied with all 
the eiegatte that fashion could bestow ; but 
Matilda looked as if all the graces bad pre« 
sided at her toilet; and while, during the' 
evening, they w^e observed engaged in 



friendly conversation, or arm in arm with her 
lovely rival, the stately Viscountess swept the 
length of the t^all-room, the scandalous chro* 
nicle and its abettors were totally disappointed 
of a month's expected food, in whispers, 
glances, and inuendoes; and sincere and 
general satisfaction was experienced by all 
thoa^ who feel for beauty, virtue, and in- 
nocencei the interest they ever desire to 
excite* 
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CHAP. in. 

Cht non si puS su generoso cuore 
Con generosi modi ? 



JlAlIATILDAi who, from an object of dii* 
like, was become a sort of favorite with Lady 
Strathallan; received frequent invitations^ 
(which she did not always refuse) to join the 
party at Woodlands. An .innocent plan to 
turn the partiality of the Viscountess to the 
advantage of Strathallan, and thus in an in- 
direct manner, contribute to his happiness, 
was the cause of thb compliance. ^' Oh! 
could I be but the instrument to reconcile 
him to the choice my well-intended disinter^ 
estedness, in part^ induced him to make/' 
she exclaimed, " I should be repaid for all I 
•—more than repaid." She endeavoured to 
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discover if Lady Strathallan bad not some 
points of character in sympathy with that of 
her Lovd^ and thought she at length per* 
ceived that congeniality in a certain elevation 
of sentiment, which often broke forth from 
ami^t the cloud of absurdity, and romantic 
affectation with which ft was surrounded, and 
a disinterestedness; amounting almost to a 
contempt of money, which she not only pro- 
fessed, but acted up to, on every occasion^ 
She was not destitute of greatness of mind^ 
if she had not been too conscious of the poa^- 
session of that advantage, Her's was not^ 
indeed^ that unaffected and almost unconscious 
heroism which springs from the heart, and 
may be termed^ the sublime of tenderness. 
She was not an Arria, to draw forth the 
dagger and cry " Postus, it is not painful f but 
she was fully equal to the answer of Lewis 
the Fourteenth's consort when questioned if 
her heart bad ever entertained a former pre- 
ference, " // n^y aoait point de roi& la cour 
de man p6re^' ** Sydney's sister, Pembroke's 
mothei*," she would have deemed far inferior 
titles to that of the> wife of tl^e matchless 
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Stratballaa Was it hard with a xvmnan 
wch i}is|)osition8 to suggest the means of de* 
aerviog him ? Still referriog to Stfatballan's 
"vrkhes^ Matilda gradually led her, not con* 
tented with being the promoter of the ball, 
or the patroness of a play, to stand fyttt the 
eacoQiager of every tHinjIf that liad the hap^ 
pioess or advantage of those wiUiin the sphem 
<d her influence, for its object 

Suefa conduct oouid not fail of producing 
its effect upon a heart like Stratfaallan's ; and 
«s Matikfe had loreseen, the attracti(nis of 
one common tntecssi^ drew doser the biaada 
^ union betweto him and his lady; her 
Biine wfts united with that of Lady Strath* 
alfam, and repeated with blessings wherever 
i| was heard ; while that of Lady Torrendale' 
1^9 ^aroely neinembered, or remembered 
only to be marked by ain expression of in- 
dSference or disapprobatioB. 

One evening as, arm in arm, the ladies 
atroUed out upon a ramble, which was much 
too long for the delicacy of the Countess, but 
which Stratballan promised fab wife and Miss 
Melbourne, would rewardi by the grandew 
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«f tn uncommonly beautifal prosipecti tbdr 
deviation from the usual routOi they struck 
into a siNuIy lane, which led to a rav^ of 
buildings that was appropriated for the re^* 
oq)tion of tile aged poor of the village ; and 
thattiiad lately received, from the bounty of 
Lady Strathallan, many additional conve* 
meaces. 

. One of its rustic inhabitants had ventured 
out to taste the freshness of the evening. 
He leant upon a staff for support^ and was, 
in all respects, like Crabbe's description of 
Ifae Aged Villager ; but, oh, how unlike faim 
in his fate ; he had found an asylum where 
his wants and infirmities were relieved, and 
where even the comforts and indulgences he 
could still enjc^, were not neglected. He 
drew back respectfully to make way for the 
ladies, but on perceiving who they were, 
the mechanical reverence that only marks 
the difference of station, at once gave way 
to the much more pleasing tribute to the 
heart. Fixing his eyes on them, as if the 
sight was a cordial to his faint and^ exhausted 
spirits; *' Bless you both!" be fervently ex- 
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claiaiedi while tears of gratitude ran doM^u 
his furrowed cheeky ^^ and heaven will surely 
bless you ! for you are young and gc^at, and 
yet you remember the destitute !" 

Even Lady Strathallan appeared affected . 
— Matilda gave her a sweet expressiveA)ok, 
which seemed to say^ ''Is not this worth 
all the triumphs of vanity ?" While Straith- 
allan^ indulging in the effusions of a manly? 
graceful tenderness, beheld them with ad- 
miration almost arising to enthusiasm, and 
" smiled with superior love." ^* Be ever 
thus united/' he said, '' and praise, and 
adoration will follow wherever you turn.'* ^ 

It was in moments like these, he felt his 
heart was not wholly without employment : 
that expansiveness of mind prevented it 
from shrinking into itself, however deprived, 
by circumstances, of the exercise of its most 
grateful feelings. Passion .was, with him, 
only a centre frosi whicli every other amiable 
affection diverged with different but propor- 
tioned force: and it was not hard to trace 
them up to their source, from the first ge* 
nerous sigh for the happiness of mankind, 



to the stronger and more (ktermined im- 
pulses oi pity~geaerosity — benevolence — 
tenderness-^love. He found the compensa- 
tion for that painiijl blessing, a feeling heart, 
in die happiness it still enabled him to taste. 
The r^ of life^ indeed, was withered ; but 
its perfume was not gone» That he acknow- 
ledged Matilda as the author even of this 
imperfect satisfaction, she could not deny ; 
but she no longer dreaded his gratitude, 
shoiild either distress or offend her; it was 
a gratitude which ever feared to wound, by 
appearing too impassioned, the delicacy and 
generosity that at first excited it 

While such was the conduct of Miss Mel- 
bourne. Lady Torrendale appeared as if 
anxious to detach Strathallan from his bride, 
by employing all her little power of ridicule, 
in pointing out her absurdities, and exagge- 
rating her follies; yet even that wayward 
temper was gradually weaned by Matilda, 
from this gratuitous love of giving pain. She 
repriesented to the Countess so strongly, that 
it was her interest to keep well with her 
daughcer-io-law, who was making rapid ad- 
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vancet in the favour of Lord Torrendale, 
tiiat ber Ladyship was induced to treat Lady 
Strathallan, in general, with outward atten- 
tioPi if not with real kindness. The Earl 
suddenly found his house a more agreeable 
4nesidence^ without being able exactljllb de- 
termine to what he should attribute the 
change. It was imposaiblCy however, for 
him long to continue blind to tlie influence 
of that angel of gentleness, who had breathed 
into it the spirit of harmon}', and love, and 
joy. All his fermer injustice arose to his 
mind with added pangs of self-reproach. 
As the circumstances relating to his son's 
past attachment to Matild^t had never been 
discussed between him and Mrsv Melbourne, 
it might have been supposed easier for him 
to slide again into that friendly unafFebted 
behaviour, which he had formerly maintained 
towards her daughter. But that generosity 
of disposition, which he concealed under the 
habitual reserve of his manners, and the dig- 
nity of his age and station, rendered him 
unhappy, while conscious of an injustice he 
had not acknowledged ; and an accidental 
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interview of a few moments^ that he bad 
alone, with this amiable girl, put to flight 
all the resolutions he had often formed, of 
preserving an inviolable and prudent silence. 
Observing, that her presence had now again 
becomes rare at Woodlands, be entreated she 
would appear oftener in a scene, which was 
always so much improved by her presence. 
Matilda surprised at this alteration of man- 
ner, excused herself with a blush, saying, 
" That her domestic occupations did not al* 
low her so much time, as formerly, to spend 
with ber friends, and share their pleasures." 
" JSaj^, rather^ their happiness T' inter- 
rupted Lord Torrendale, with emotion; " and 
surely none have so great a right to witness 
happiness, as those who are themselves the 
authors of it. Miss Melbourne, I did, I 
own, tliink Strathallan influenced— violent — 
absurd — but were he free, and had he to 
chuse out of a thousand women, his choice 
could not be 6xed more worthily than— ^but 
it ^'as impossible ;*' be continued, *' you 
hay€, yourself, too much penetration, too 
much native delicacy, not to perceive, how 

VOL. IV. p 
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impossible it is for us to follow the dietet$# 
of incliiiation, and fulfil all the obligatiooft 
imposed on us." Then, as if fearful of hav* 
ing said too much, and resuming all his 
tironted dignity eoid self-importance, his 
Lordship concluded ; *^ AU I meantHlo say^ 
Miss Melbourne, was, that I think I owe 
^u, in common with my whole family, aa 
acknowledgment for the uniform dignity, 
propriety, and decorum of your conduct, in 
a trying, (I will allow it), a very trying situa- 
tion/' With bis usual, perhaps more tibaa 
his usual formality, he took leave ; but the 
first effusion of a feeling heart had been ex* 
jMressed, it could not be recalled ; and Ma^ 
tilda ^aw in it a tribute the most grateful, to 
^e difficulty and the merit of the distressing 
conflicts she had had with herself. 

Thus surrounded by those she had con- 
tributed to bless, loaded with daily and most 
tattering marks of flie ettcem of every ittr 
dividual of that family, with which she had 
irohidtariiy declined a closer connexion, was 
it possible for the sophistry of passion itself 
to persuade her, that in becoming a part of 
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that family against their interest and wishes, 
making use of her influence over her lover's 
' hearty to make him disappoint, instead of 
fulfilling the object of his father's life, and 
involving his name and her's in one common 
censure, she could have hoped to taste a 
purer satisfaction than that, which now de- 
scended to gild the serene tenor of her days, 
and minister a tempered joy to her subdued 
and chastened spirit 
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CHAP. IV. 

Let not that devil which undoes your seifi 
That curBed curiosity, seduce you 
To hunt for needless secrets. 

rowe's jane shore. 



U PON my word," said Arbella, to Ma- 
tilda, ^^ I think our different stories might 
make the subject of a pretty moral disser- 
tation entitled, ^ Advantages of Circumspec- 
tion, or Dangers of Coquetry.' Here have 
you, after the most distressing reverse of 
fortune, transformed into an adorer, the 
relation whom at iirst you feared to 
meet ! converted into the warmest friend, the 
man you refused, (for you nvill not deny that 
you refused Sowerby), and obtained the 
friendship and esteem, even of your rival, in 
the most difficult and trying circumstance of 
your life. While I, with as flattering pros- 
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pects as ever opened to the vanity of woman ; 
after thinking I had my choice of three, each 
in their way, let me tell yoii, valuable ad- 
mirers, may as well, I think, go and make 
my best curtsey to my cousin Sam, and beg 
•of him to forget tlie past, and take me for 
•pity ; for I really begin to believe, after all, 
'that Spencer won't have me. Well, we must 
confess, in the manner you have conducted 
every thing, you have been extremely fortu- 
nate." 

• " Do you not recollect the correction made 
•to that title by the lucky Saladin, in the 
Turkish Tale?" - 

' " Saladin the Prudent? well then, if you will 
tiot allow luck to have "^any share in it, you 
are assuredly more prudent than I am ; .or, 
lis a certain great legal character was said to 
have replied, when some one observed to 
him, he had been through life a most fortu- 
Date man, ^ you might say, with much more 
truth, I have been a most laborious man/ 
and laborious it would certainly be, to shew 
t)nes«self, on all occasion^, so very good as 
^ou are." 

D 3 



'\ I do not find it so ; I leave to you en- 
tirely the support of a much more laborious 
cbaracler) and yet one from which you ai/va, 
yourself you have as yet derived neither 
pleasure, nor advafitage." 

^^ Why no^ you are not ft profesaed eo<^ 
quette He^s I am ; but yon h v^e ^eater aiic* 
€?ss in your own q^iet wayi and masti tb«ra« 
lore, have greater art'^ 

'^ I have no art; I imign to you ail the 
honours of the science." 

^' What does that faignify,'' resumed Ar«> 
bellai with a playful petulance, that was he- 
coming in her, and in her alone; ^^ while 
the tJeuce t)f it is, that if I. have most 
science, as the musicians say, you have most 
. execution. Then what a miracle have yoa 
performed for yxMir faultless lord— behold hy 
huntress bride, 

^' That bouncing Amazon, 

His buskuied mistress, and Lis warrior love.'* 

has given up (I beg pardon) almost ^ven upi 
^ Tray, Blaixch, and, Sweetheart,' for the plea- 
sures of reading, friendship, and the ooa* 



imssation of the - beloved Stratbaltan. Is tl 
that; m is it the terrible fall she got that re« 
formed her? By the bj^e, before we say a 
word more on any other subject, I mutt 
communicate to you a discovery I have 
fiaade, respecting a subject I once befoM 
nmationed to you, that vill, ' perhaps, sur. 
prise you. We will allow a great deal for 
^e exaggeration of common report; yet stilt 
I nrost say I did think, if he had a prefefw 
ence^-^bowever, I find we were all mistaken^ 
and that be has found consolation quite in^ 
dependently of you/' 

' *^ How, what do you mean?'' enquired 
Matilda, much dktarbed. 

^ There is a certain hir lady^ whom he 
brou^t with him from abroad, who is- the 
real object of all his attentions, and in whose 
company he forgets-^'' 

" Impossible I Miss Feriars,'' said Ma^ 
tilda; her mild eyes flasbing for the first 
time with indignation, ^' Lord Strathallan ii^ 
incapabTe of so unprincipled a conduct; the 
rales of honour alone — ^ 

^' Lord Sfrathallan ! good beWens, my 
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dear, where had your thoughts wandered^ 
I was speaking ail along, you know, of your 
crazy cousin-^you will excuse me for thus 
mentioning yoiir relation. I will tell you 
the first cause of my suspicion," continued 
Arbella, sparing her friend the confusion of 
an apology. ** When we were in the library, ' 
looking at some of the marbles which l>e bad 
removed there for ornament, my ears were 
suddenly struck with the sound of a harp, 
tlie sweetest music I ever heard— you smile ; 
now you are going to say it was some of 
the musicians practising, or as George Spring 
says, practising j no such thing — it was from 
that side of the house where the musicians 
never went; that part which only contains 
the rooms appropriated in your — in fonner 
times to a museum, and conservatory, and 
so on ; and which, since Sir Harold has taken 
possession, have^never been opened to view. 
I said, * Sir Harold,^ I believe you have got 
an invisible lady in those forbidden apart* 
ments ; I declare I have heard sweeter 
pounds than ever proceeded from the little 
crystal cage of the real one,' he looked a 
me — Oh, my dear ! I shall not attempt to 
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describe his look — then saying there was 
nothing farther worth detaining us in the 11* 
brary, he hurried us out of it, I afterwards 
questioned the servants if my suspicions 
were not just, but could get no satisfaction/' 

'^ You could notf said Matilda^ with a 
smile of pretended surprise, " amazing. *' 

** No, indeed. Lady Torrendale said it 
was wrong to ask, but I think I did well, 
for ho'w is one to learn any thing but by ask- 
ing questions? and at last, I did get some 
S9tisfacti6n-*-the housekeeper told me, undev 
the seal of secrecy ; but I entrust it to you ;, 
that it was true her master had brought over 
a beautiful young lady irom Italy, whom he 
tras distractedly in love with, and very de- 
sirous to marry. He bad been instrumental 
in delivering her from the imprisonment of 
a convent, where! her friends had placed her,, 
with the intention that she should^ take the 
veil: this had thrown her into bisi power, and 
instead of restoring her, a* she had expected 
and conditioned, to a relation who would 
have received her till slie c6«ild make- terms 
with her other connexions, he had foreibl^ 
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conveyed her aw^ to Engkiujl^ &nd tbea eiit 
deavoured to persuade her »be had no other 
aiteroatire but becoming his wife. The 4tf4 
ference o€ religion^ however, and the want 
of her parents consent, formed ah iiuiuper-* 
able bar, in her opinion ; and she did nothing 
but' weep and 5igh during the chaily visits of 
Sir Harold, wi^ though he kepi h^ under 
close confinement, studied every thing tinit 
cohld make that confinement agreeable to 
her; and- her constant resistance was the 
cause of that unfaappiness^ and those oeca* 
«ional starts of fury, whidi may be observed 
in your cousin. You may suppose^ m^ 
dear," pursued Asbella, '^ I was anttiouft to^ 
see the sweet creature after tlus account ; but 
the housekeeper, a very* disereet iiioma% 
told me it was impossible for her to- proeurei 
me that gcatiiiGation ; and begs;ed i would 
rest satisfied witli^ the information she had 
given me ; but I am determined h shall n/ok 
he long before I, in some manner or other^ 
Hidulge my wish/^ 

Matilda now called to mind a former idte. 
Teport about Sir Harold, which did not dis- 
agree with this statement ; still, asi she thought 



the wtiole story extremely impFobable^ andr 
most likely, related by the woman to^amase^ 
tlie curiosity of Arbella, she used her utmost 
epdeavours to dissuade her frooi her wild 
iatmition ; but Arbdla's was* aot a ixund to. 
be so easily governed ; wtoie?er .a subject 
iaterested her, she was apt, as the Freach 
torm it, asc pmionneri and a siuguJar pe^ 
culkrity ia her €haract^ was, that these pas-^- 
shm were somettme^ tabei), £^ objects^ tbafe 
should have been the most absolutely iadtf^ 
fereotr to her> whilst she manilss^ «, coId«^ 
ntsSy amounting almost to insensibility; for 
maay that might be supposed to touch hep 
much .more nearly; the beauHful Italian nut|> 
'^ who could not speak S^glisb, poor dear 
soul, and hdid no friend in England to right 
her,"* became the subject of her ni^tly 
dreams and daily cc^tations. She raved of 
nothing else to Matilda, who;, coteidering- 
the whole as a fable, was rather wediry of* 
her constant sighs, . tears, and plaints, on the 
subject. She soon had reasoii to repent hav*. 
ing indulged her curiiosity. 
About half a mile beyond the Rocks ih^xm 
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ivas the ruins of an ancient priory, which had 
also once belonged to the Melbourne family. 
One fine evening that the Melbournes spent 
at Woodlands, Lady Torrendale observing 
there were many young people in company, 
proposed an excursion to it. The carriages 
were ordered, in which they were to proceed 
as far as the Rocks, where they intended to 
flight and walk to the Priory* Returning 
from their ramble, the Countess, who had 
not forgot her old penchant for flirting with 
atid ^* surprising'* the Baronet, proposed 
they should look in upon th^ *' hermit Sir 
Harold," and carry him off vi et armis to 
sup wjth his relations at Woodlands. Miss 
Ferrars, delighted with the idea, led the way. 
She was Just then relating the history of the 
Italian nun to Miss Sagely, a stony damsel 
of the neighbourhood, who always thought 
Arbella '* odd," and congratulating herself 
on her superior wisdom, because, too dull to 
commit the errci s of vivacity, imagined she 
must indubitably be right, as she made it a 
rule on all occasions to say nothing and do 
nothing: her statue-like calmness, and the 
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difficulty with whicli she at length brought 
out a " really ina'am/' or " very singular in- 
deed/' formed the best contrast with the vary* 
iDg countenance, and eyes of trembling lustre, 
with which Arbella related the improbable 
and romantic tale; but when she came within 
sight of the gotMc door which led to the (sup* 
posed) uninhabited wing of the mansion, her 
transport knew no bounds. '* Look Ma« 
dam/' she exclaimed to Lady Torrendale, 
*^ 'tis open — left open by chance — I will see 
her once before she dies !" 

" Not for your life, Arbella/* cried Ma-* 
tilda, stepping forward and seizing her arm* 

^* Miss Ferrars, have you forgot all pro- 
priety ?" cried Lady Torrendale» 

" Propriety Madam/' said Arbella^ " when 
sensibility, when justice is in the cause (" she 
darted forward, passed the broken arcb» 
which was overhung with moss and ivy, and 
was out of sight in a moment. 

" Dear heart! she is a spirited young 
lady,'* cried George Spring, jumping for joy, 
" Gad I'd like to have a peep myself." 

Liady Torrendalc followed, under pretence 
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of wishing t& overtake and prevent ArbeHa^ 
and Miss Sagely looking at hev mother, they> 
exchanged glaiices of mutual r^ret at the ia-* 
decorum of her young companion ; wUie they 
perhaps secretly exulted in the eccentricitiea 
of one often supericH* to them^ and were not 
sorry to find thom^elvea^ by a lucky chance^ 
thus in at th^ death — of her discretion^ 
Crowing a large and empty Ipall, they entered 
IV room into which Arbella had already pene*^ 
trated; but^ as if struck motionless at the 
scene that presented itself^ she no longisr o^ 
faced to lead on her companions.:, she stood 
with clasped hands^ and a countenance ia 
which horror was deeply painted^ exclaiming^ 
'' That Sir Harold wa& addressing a spirit'^ 
Tihe sun, which was just settings, sbed^ from 
its parting rays^ a gloomy richness, over the 
Ivge and magnificent apartfpent. The crim* 
soa curtains of a huge gothic window were 
partly drawn, and discovered Sir Harold in 
ap. att^u^e of fervent supplication, address- 
ing 4 ^g^^^i , which, tliough partly shrouded 
in the gloom, yet, from the aerial transpa* 
roicy of that part of the outline which wa^ 



W»i|bte, aftd the fleecy whiteness of the vesb- 
qii^DtSf that eofolded it, might well pass for aa 
iabubit^nl of the other world, A single 
beam^ that darted through tibe dim pane, fell 
on Sir Harold's ceunteiianoe, and discovered 
it tobe more pale and haggard than usual ;^ 
im Up& moved with, earnestness ; and the i(w 
wwda that could be caught of what fell f<om 
hkn^ appeared those of invocation ; hat the 
siloBce oi the mysterious being he addressed 
i«as not to be moved. Y^t she bent oyer 
him» in an attitude of Madtwa tenderness. 
Those feetares^ though wasted almost to 
spiritual transparency^ «ould stiil boast the 
Une of beauty ; but the pale, wan tint witb. 
iihich tbey were overcast their fixed, wax- 
like regularity, had something that appalled 
the mind^ as being too lovely to belong to 
drib's dominioUi yet no longer varying or 
aaknal^d by the breath of lifa Lady Tor- 
reodale, tbe moment the figure met her view^ 
uttered a piercing shriek, and fell sensriesa 
to ''the ground— it was some moments before 
she could be reeovered, and, when she was, 
*3ha continued to exclah% in^ a piercing ac^ 
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cent, '^ She calls me, she calls me, I shall not 
long survive her — take, take me from this 
chamber of horrors/* She repeated these 
words so unceasingly, and with such vehe- 
mence, that, fearful of her being attacked 
\vith hysterics, her female friends hastened 
to have her conveyed back into tlie air—but 
Sir Harold, turning with solemn earnestness 
to Mrs. and Miss Melbourne, and laying a 
band on each, said, " You do not go/* 
jArbella terrified, shocked, and ashamed of 
what she had done, still lingered in a kind of 
irresolute curiosity; and the same motive 
tempted those who could be spared from 
Lady Torrendale, to prolong their unwelcome 
intrusion. The presence of so many strangers 
produced a visible effect upon the fair incom<» 
prehensible being, whose sanctuary they had 
invaded. Advancing towards them with a 
courteous but hurried accent, " I thank you 
good ladies,** she cried ; " Thank you, thank 
you, good ladies and gentlemen — ^you afe 
come to rescue me, but this is not the hour f 
The clock has scarce struck seven — one, two^ 
three, four, ^ve/* she reckoned over the 
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numbers with inconceivable rapidity, ''five 
hours of lib(Brty still remain. At twelve I 
shall require your assistance ." And, with a 
sweet earnestness, and in the attitude and 
tone of a Belvidera, she repeated, ''remem- 
ber twelve." A smile of angel brightness 
for a moment illumined her faded features ; 
but the eyes that should have spoken the 
language of the soul, vacant and wandering, 
shewed that the nobler faculties, which dis 
tinguish and exalt the intellectual nature, in- 
formed no more their lovely mansion* 

Sir Harold, who had appeared extremely 
(Ksturbed during the whole of this address, 
which he had been unable to prevent, now 
turned to the intruders with added fierceness, 
" away, away, ofiicious meddling beings," 
he cried, " do you not fear to break in upon 
the sacredness of a solitude like this?" But 
his endeavours were rendered ineffectual by 
the emotion of the lovely sufferer, who, on 
observing his menacing tone and gesture, 
clung terrified to his arm, exclaiming, in a 
plaintive accent, " Oh Harold, oh my son, 
not, not again for me ; remember I have none 
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ti<m left butyouy nay Harold-^kt no mom 
blood be fihed-^let not-r-" 

** Heavens 1 Lady Julia Melbouroe, has 
iriie not been dead some years ago/' exclaimed 
several voices at once. *^ Lady Julia Mel* 
j^rne — is it possible?" 

** Yes, it i^ possible^" cried Sir Harold^, 
with a sternness, and in a tone that tbriUedk 
every heart with horror. ^' You have at 
length torn from me my secret, discovered 
the wreck of all that was great and loveiy^ 
That wreck which I would have mourned ia 
seeret. This is Lady Julia Melbourne. 
This is my only parent^ she, whb^ snatched- 
from the gay thoughtless scene which she 
adorf>ed, was regretted a moment, pitied, and 
forgotten ; but she did not.dia The cruelty 
which destroyed her nobler part, sanctioned 
tiiat falsehood too. At this moment the 
most violent agitation seized Lady Jiilia. 
** They are come to take me,'* she cried, 
" they will again hide me from you — do not, 
do not again leave me to the mercy of my 



enemies." 



^^ Fear it not/' cried Sfr Harold, kneeling 



^d pressing, in filial anguish, the hand be 
held^ while grief and anxiety at. the sight of 
h^r su0erings, seemed to suspend in his soul 
every other feeling." 

This was then the true secret of the un« 
hapyy Baronet, who had, a nponient befor^i 
beea considered as a tyrant, a merciless op- 
pressor of beauty and innocence* — An awful 
pause stj^cceeded, wl^H^h was only interrupted 
^ the abrieks; of l^^y TorreQdaile, distinctly 
Iv^rd at intervals;; for s^e had Men intci 
^tVQDg hysterics^ and could npt, fc^* the pre-* 
sent, he removed hoipae* One fit succeeded 
lU^i^tbery and she only recQTered to repeal, witl^ 
jiifesj9ant vio^cfnce^ ^^ I b^ve see^ hfix — ^slie^ 
has returned to. tho world — I i^ve se^a tbci 
tpirit of Julia!" 

Mrs. Melbourne^ wbo knew the Couii* 
teas to be of a disposition which was seldom 
affected by any circumstance that did not 
immediately concern herself, but who also 
knew her to be particularly liable to the at- 
tacks of superstition, was» fron» motives of 
humanity, most anxious that she should be 
removed^ as aoon a» possible, from a scene 
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SO painfully irritating to her feelings. Upon 
the first symptoms of returning composure 
she had her carriage ordered round, and 
Lady Torrendale was lifted into it, being 
still unable to support herself. Arbella wa» 
preparing to accompany her, and the reslV 
n'ho had expected the evening to close so 
differently, to return, much discomfited, to 
their separate homes, when Sir Harold, turn- 
ing to his fair relations, said, with an air, traii^ 
quil and composed, even to a degree of me- 
lancholy dignity, " To those who could, (from 
whatever motive,) wantonly intrude upon the 
sacred source of all my sorrows, I have no 
desire to appeal, or to justify myself — No, let 
them triumph in having accomplished their 
purpose — In having deprived me of the sad 
privilege of being a wretch in secret! I 
asked no human being to share my sorrows* 
I invited them to the sound of the dance and 
song ; and strewed with flowers the grave be- 
neath my feet ; but they were not satisfied. 
To you, my lovely cousins, who, led by 
some motive of angej pity, and benevolence, 
to restrain others, not indulge yourselves. 
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find yourselves thus unexpectedly in this me* 
lancholy scene, shall all the past be opened. 
It is fair you should be satisfied, that he who 
has shared so much of your friendly care and 
kindness, is neither a demon of cruelty nor 
a monster of caprice and injustice." 

" I am ready, my dear sir," said Mrs. 
Melbourne, with a melancholy firmness^ 
while she could scarcely restrain a glance of 
indignation at those around her, " to hear any 
secret of which you may wish to unbur^ 
then your mind, though persuaded, you can 
have non^ which can lessen you. in my 
esteem. " 

As she spoke, she led the way into another 
apartment ; but Sir Harold, forcing her to be 
reseated^ exclaimed, ^^ No, no, here, and only 
here, can I relate my tale of woe. The scene 
that daily witnesses the effects of too late re-, 
pented cruelty, is alone fitted to hear the pror 
gress of that cruelty revealed.'* 

Matilda looked timidly around her; hec 
spirits already exhausted by repeated suffer: 
kigs, could not boast the steady equanimij^ 
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of her inother^ and a heavy donvulsivie ^igh 
spoke her shuddering alarm. 

" Happy girl !" whispered Arbella, as un* 
willing, and dying with curbsity, she slowly 
retreated towards ttie door. 

'^ Happy !*' Matilda repeat^, looking up^ 
with an accent that thrilled her ^friend with 
horror. 

" Why then, miserable — I know not whe^ 
ther most to envy or deplore you ; Heavl^il 
send yo<i safe out of the Blue Chamber,'* re-^ 
|)lied Iier friend, shuddering in her turn* 
Amen, seemed to be expressed in the coun- 
tenances of the other visitants, as, casting a^ 
hasty glance of pity on the mother and 
daughter, they closed, with as much preei* 
^italion a& possible, the vast and creaking 
door. The sullen dound it returned, the 
every moment increasing gloom of the apart- 
ment, struck Matilda to the heart ; but in 
her mother, solicitude to obtain ap explana*? 
tion df the late es^traordinary events, had 
4i^a\ic^ed up alarm, and even for the mo^ 
ment; the expl-ession of regret and pity, Thf 
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fair sufferer had retired into an inner cbam* 
ber ; and Sir Harold^ seating his cousins on 
a sofa, and affectionately taking a hand of 
each, prepared to unfold to them the clue to 
his singular and mournful destiny ; while they 
listened in mute attention^ as he» for the first 
time, displayed to them the darkest page in 
the eventful history of the £imily of Mel** 
bournct 
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CHAP, V. 

ipeak no more^ my beart flames in its heste, 

1 once was ^lla— now am not his shade ; 
Had all the fury of misfortune's will. 

Fallen on ray baned head, I had been ^lla still ; 
This alane was unblurred of all my spryte. 
My honour, honour frowned on the dulce wind 
Tiiat ^tealed on it.— • 

Ch ATT£ttT0 K — MlUL^ 



HISTORT OF SIR HAROLD MELBOURNE. 

JjXY father, Sir Reginald Melbourne, 
had virtues ; but they were of a cast so gloomy 
and severe, that even where his character 
raised esteem, it failed to excite love ; and 
the first impression I recollect receiving from 
him, was that of fear. My mother, (Oh ! 
bow does fancy bleed upon recalling ber 
sweet excellence,) joined to the most en- 
chanting form, each nobler quality of heart 
and mind. We were one— I loved her with 
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a tenderness, a companionship of affection, 
far beyond what. is usually felt, in a relation 
such as oars, I seemed to her, born to en- 
able her to bear the load of domestic tyranny ; 
a tyranny which, while it rendered her home 
insupportable, made her appear to an ill- 
judging world, given up to its pleasures—they 
called her gay, unthinking — I knew her heart; 
'twas all softness ; 'twas what I fear Julia's 
ViWl be ; and while I witnessed the tears she 
often shed in private, could feel how mucii 
«he was formed for a different scene. To 
•me was unveiled the elegance of her mind, 
the sensibility of her heart. She delighted 
to form my youth to something beyond the 
general routine of public studies; and the 
similarity of our tastes,, a resemblance to 
her, that was said to exist in the manners and 

• 

way of thinking of^ her dearest blessing, as 
she often fondly called me, served more 
strongly to cement our. union. The first long 
•4separation I endured from her, wa:i when I 
left my paternal mansion for the University. 
The tears she shed at parting were prophetic; 
my grief. I caiefuUy concealed, that hers 
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might not be increased by beholding iif. 
** Who will now screen me from severities, 
she said, ^* that I am ilt able to endure. 
Who will now be my solace, when, with nr 
mind bowed down by domestic anguish, I 
seek in society for relief in vain !'* 

** Her £^tention was not, indeed, wholly 
undivided^ My sister Julia^ now just emerg- 
ing from infancy into^ childhood, shared her 
cares; but the confidence, the feelings that 
conceived and doubly suffered for her sor- 
rows, eould not exist between them. I 
spent the period of my exile in my allotted 
studies, which afi&)rded me, at least, at times, 
a compensation for the privations I enduredy^^ 
till — I hardly dare to recollect the day, a fel- 
low student — no, I wHl not call him so, a 
wretch, a coward^ ventured in public, to utter 
some expressions that reflected upon the fair 
feme of her who commanded all my reve- 
rence and a&ction^ I scarcely remember the 
words that afterwards passed between us ; I . 
only know I called him to an explanation, 
and he insultingly replied, that what he said^ 
alluded to a circumstaace too well knowo^ to^ 
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need from him a particular apology. I !!> 
sisted upon one, or to be satisfied with the 
blood of his dastard heart. We fouglit — he 
fell. I cannot paint my horror at the mo- 
ment ; I felt not that I too was wounded. The 
wound was in my bead, and rendered mt in- 
capable of attending to my own safety ; the 
first thing I remember was the coosciousness 
that my own life was endangered by having 
sacrificed his. I know not whether it was 
the goodness of my cause^ and the provocation 
I had received, or the ability of my legal 
defenders, but by the laws of my country I 
was acquitted. Not so by my father, who 
reproached me for making niore public what 
he confirmed as true — ^hee error. But Ij^ 
charge you, my cousin," coqtinued Sir .Ha- 
rold, his eyes lighted up with sudden fujry, 
" believe it not — tfo, though yotx bright star, 
that in its listening silence starts and trembles 
as I relate, were to descend from its^ orbit 
and attest it true ; believe it not, ^be could 
not err. Some vile jealousy ^ deceived him ; 
still, considerate for his daughter's sake, he 
said^ be wbuld not farther divulge hec 
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disgrace, but banish her to some distant 
country, where the public might be deceived 
by a report she had gone in search oMiealtb. 
Agonized by this intelligence, I forsook my 
studies, I forsook every thing, and hastened 
to Moss-cliff Abbey, to take a last long adieu 
of a parent so beloved — rather, perhaps, to 
offer to accompany her in her exile, pre- 
ferring sorrow and obscurity with her, to all 
the bright prospects I left behind. But I 
came too late. I was told she had set out 
upon her pilgrimage of woe, and when I de- 
clared my resolution to seek and console her, 
my father opposed himself in the strongest 
manner to what he considered as a rebellion 
against him ; a shameful derelictidki from the 
precepts that should be cherished by his oAly 
son, and he would not inform me what ropte 
she had taken. 

" Distracting as must have been the events 
that led to this catastrophe, I yet felt sur- 
prized and pained that she had not, by a few 
brief lines, informed me where I might seek 
her out. Enraged, however, at what I 
deemed in my father the height of injustice. 
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I departed, without any other clue to guide 
me than what my own memory and proba* 
ble cofljectures afforded. I knew she had 
relations^ who had educated her, at Florence^ 
and an uncle whQ had a chateau^ in the 
south of Fradce ; to one of these places she 
might have been spirited away by the same 
power that had forced her from her home. 

** After taking the necessary precautions 
for my personal safety, precautions that I 
took more for her sake than my own, I tra- 
versed countries convulsed with the flames of 
war — their distracted state assimilated to the 
tortures of my mind. I passed through every 
scene unharmed, for I had a stronger safe^ 
guard than that of authority. Who would 
injure a son in pursuit of his lost parent? I 
visited courts, s&w ' churches, palaces, thea- 
tres—" 

" And did not that variety of objects af- 
ford your mind relief," Matilda, in a tone of 
compassion, enquired. 

" No," replied her cousin, " for about 
that time spirits began to torment me, and 
allowed me no repose. Sometimes, at. a 
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crowdecl assembly, they would tome up ami 
trhisper me that she was just passing through 
another part of the city, and then I hurried 
to the place, but found her not. Another 
time at the theatre, when gazing on a beau- 
tiful young lady, they told me not to think 
of such a bride, for she would ask to be con- 
ducted to her mother, and I had none to 
lead her to. Then would I quit in haste the 
brilliant scene, which offered to ray view, 
happiness I must never hope to enjoy. 

" Again, from court or from some country, 
palace these spirits would hurry me away, 
and bid me seek her among the tombs, yet 
was she not there. In spite of their perse* 
cutions I had contrived to visit every scene 
xvhere it was possible she might be found ; 
had visited Sicily, Cadiz, Lisbon. My recol- 
lection, which began to grow confused and 
dim, though .my heart was ever the same, 
sometimes presented the reason my father 
gave the world for her absence, as a reality, 
and I sought her wherever' health was to be 
found, with renewed ardour, and hope of 
^mccess* 
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-** In the midst of this uew pursuit, a letter 
arrived from my father, abruptly acquaint- 
ing rae with my mothers death,, but without 
indicating the spot where her pale .remains 
were deposited. Yet this, by the few faint 
Ughts I possessed, I resolved to discover, 
when a second letter, in a ditFerent hand, 
was delivered to me, urging my speedy re- 
turn to England, if I wished to receive the 
:last commands of my father, who was not ex- 
pected to live. Though I travelled with in- 
*€redii)le «peed, and did not a mon^ent defer 
my embarkation, I had been too latg had I 
landed one day beyond .that in which I hailed 
joay native shore. 

" I found my father fully conscious of his 
situation; the sternness and gloom of his 
nature struggled with the weakness of death. 
* I have a secret to confide,' he said, * whichi 
is for your ear alone.' After dismissing hi« 
attendants, he took from his pillow two massy 
keys, and delivering them to me, ^ Theste^* 
he continued, ^ ;:onstiturte you the guardiaa 
*oi a prisoner, who must fall to your care. 
Xo^my family and the world she has been 
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dead above two years, bat I dreaded your 
greater penetration, and therefore banished 
you for a tiit>e, till weary of your protracted 
stay, I announced her death also to you. In 
both these accounts I deceived my son, as 
well as the world, by a false report. IShe 
who dishonoured the name of Melbourne i9 
not suffered to enjoy its pleasures at a dis- 
tance from me, and to revel with impunity 
on the fortune which she does not deserve to 
po&sess. The- west wing of this ancient 
building has been bcr'prison. In the wilds of 
Nortliinnberland I was secure from prying 
curiosity and intrusion, and by changing all the 
servants at the time of her confinement, 
and well-securing, by the power of interest, 
the fidelity of the. one who was entrusted with 
the secret, and attended upon her,. I knew 
how to baffle even the anxiety of filial par* 
tiality like yours. It is now in your power 
to bet ber free. Perhaps, exulting in the 
possession of your newly acquired rights, 
happy with your favorite parent, you will 
rejoice over the extinction of that which you 
will, no doubt, term an unjust and barbarous 
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tyranny, and restore to light those graces 
M'bich were your pride, while on your house 
they brought shame, reproach, and ruin. 
But if you listen to the counsel a dying father 
gives, trust not the first emotions of your 
heart ; be firm, as I have been, and yield 
not\incontrolled freedam to a spirit that will 
abuse it, to bring on you accumulated repen* 
tance/ 

" I cannot express to you, my amiable 
friends, the mixture of my feelings at this 
discourse. Joy that my mother yet lived; 
surprise and pity at the cruel and long im- 
prisonment she had endured, combined, with 
compassion for my father's situation, and 
horror at his latest counsel, , agitated my 
mind with an overwhelming contrariety of 
emotions, such as I had never before expe- 
rienced. I forbore to reproach him, but 
scarcely had I waited to close his eyes,' when 
I hastened to tlie western wing of MQ&s-cliiF 
Abbey, to the prison-house of my mother; 
enraptured with the idea of being the means 
of releasing that dear parent, of restoring 
her to life, to liberty, and happiness, .1 deter- 

.*5 
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mined to offer my fortune to her disposal, 
and promise to devote my future life to mate 
lier amends for her past sufferings. For an 
'instant I felt nothing but delight, wild, pure, 
unmingled. No— all I have felt since has 
•not obliterated the remembrance of that scene. 
** When the massy doors, which kept her 
^from me, gave way, I once more found 
myself at her feet, and in a transport of filial 
tenderness, told her she was free ! Delicious 
moment! succeeded by sufferings so long 
^and bitter. IShe looked at me, but knew me 
not for her deliverer. The pressure of mis- 
fortune had sunk too deep on a mind too 

* finely formed, a>nd reason had ^ven way 
under the ills she had endured. She thanked 
me, but ^s a strangely told me she had no 
"wish to depart; that had* she experienced 
such, she had no obstacle to prevent her, for 
^ she ^ had always been at liberty. Sweet suf- 
ferer ! the spacious apartments she occu pied, 
and the gloomy and sullen gardens annexed 

* to them, ' had long been the world to her. I 
-endeavoured to recal to her remembrance a 
^•(mwho-had loved her with «uch devoted 



>ltttachment, and who had long sought hec, 
•■with anguish, through the world, in vain 5 
,^pd tried, with every soothing art,, to lead her 
.to enjoy the present, and to make, her kensi^ 
ble of the difference of her situaticMa. ,My 
jefforts were fruitless, and I found thataiiy atr 
tempt to remove her from her present abodtj, 
excited in her the ipost painful emotiosia. 
When J wged it, she mistook me for my fa- 
ither.; tliought herself at liberty -where she 
^was, bnt that he was coming, with his for- 
mer » violence, to force her into confinement. 
" Obliged to leave her, for the present, 
iinder this impression, I withdrew , frjom jl 
>^ight, wMch tore ^y heart, and passed the 
.greater part of the night in an anxiety :and 
.perturbation little inferior to that with which 
I had^en her agitated. Being determined- 
not to place myself far from her, J had 0, 
; bed made in the apartment adjoining to her$, 
-and had.at length sunk, to a disturbed and un- 
veasy repose^ when, in the middle of the night, 
J was awakened by the most plaintive and 
^heart-piercing cries; they evidently proceeded 
ifirom nay mother's apartment. J hastily i:o8e 
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to ber assistance, but was encountered in the 
passage by the woman who guarded her» 
' It is nothing Sir/ said she, ^ but my Lady'» 
usual way. Every night at twelve she tlikiks 
old Sir Reginald and a band <^ men are come 
to take her back to prison— because it was 
at that hour that he laid wait for her at the 
eastern gate, and had her carried to these 
-apartments^ when she bad appointed to meet' 
Lord — * 

^^ I stopped her audacious discourse, and 
hastening to the dear mourner, with asscr- 
ranees of safety, staid with her till I had 
soothed her inta repose. But these terrors, 
nightly repeated, while no gleam of reason 
seemed ta repay my efforts, were near re^ 
ducing me tO' a state like her own. In such 
distraction of mkid,. I know not how I was 
able to- attend to the multitude of affah-s that 
pressed up^n me in. eonsequence of my fa- 
ther's death,, ©r the care of the estates that 
flevohed upon me. I shut myself up almost 
entirely with her, and the only gleam of con- 
nolatioa I remember feelings was upon: ob^ 
ierviag nothing bad been^ neglected ia h» 
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mournful prison^ that could contribute to her 
convenience and health ; and the assurance 
from the mercenary who attended her, that 
Sir Reginald had ahvaj^'s been ready to grant 
her any indulgence she might request ivithin 
its precincts, so that the pangs of inward 
regret, had not been aided by any outward 
severity, to bring her to the state I deplored. 
To disclose that state to the world I still felt 
myself unequal. In this one caprice I in- 
dulged. Her once numerous acquaintance 
believed her dead. I let them believe so 
still. I suffered them to attribute my volun- 
tary seclusion, and my almost constant resi- 
dence in one wing of my gloomy paternal 
mansion, to what singularity they chose, rar 
ther than allow the hard-hearted, and the 
fool, to rejoice at the overthrow of grace, 
talent, mind, like jiers. At midnight she 
always required my presence to guard her 
from her returning terrors. One night — Ob ! 
bow deeply engraven on my memory is that 
moment. After I thought I had soothed 
her into something of repose, she looked at 
me earnestly, and her eyes suddenly beaming 
I 



nvlth that intelligence, which in former times 
rendered them so beautiful, * 1 believe/ she 
said, (she spoke Mith sweet hesitation) *I 
need no longer fear— you are, you are my 
son r 

" Matilda, you, a few like you, can feel 
hoxv well the transport of this recognitioa 
repay ed whatever I bad suffered* To 
liear her thank me; to see her grateful 
-smile in acknowledgement of all my efforts 
for her relief ; to tell her -all I had endured; 
to mark her kindling eye that felt and under- 
•stood all I related, and hear her once more 
*^all me iier son, her Harold, returned .from b, 
distant world to defend and protect her! but 
I had more to suifer. From the moment 
-^that she knew me, I ..formed hopes of her 
• complete recovery; they were "too sanguine. 
Nothing eould persuade her of Sir Reginald's 
e'xleath, or that she had leave to venture be- 
yond the mansion. J, however, persuaded 
her to visit those parts of it which she liad 
^formerly inhabited ; . and^hus enlarged . the 
>»aphere of her enjoyments, awhile J' restricted 
^y tjow^ i^ower «x)f ; receiving - society. iXo 
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* general society I was indeed every day be- 
coming more indifferent, or to speak truly, 
I felt at the idea of it, a growing fear and 
disgust. The mournful events that hijd 
taken place in my family I thought I saw 
written on every countenance. My father's 
^cruelty— my fatal duel — and (what they 
would impiously call) my mother's— frailty. 
It was not for me, whose fate renewed the 
tale of stern Thebes and Pelop's line, to 
-mingle in scenes of thoughtless gaiety and 
-dissipation, where I might accidentally hear 
'•the circumstances of my life recalled to 
mind, where, in the silly fable of the day, 
-«ach erring female might be, at least in 
thought, compared to her in whom my 
soul's respect and love wereicentered. I de- 
voted what time I could spare, from ir^y 
newly-imposed duties, to agriculture and the 
improvement of my estates. The bowers *I 
^raised, the trees I planted, did not reproadi 
me with my parent's errors, the whispering 
woods around me did not epho to the voice 
of calumny or complaint 

Before *he, period of my^ipisfortunes, 3[ 
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have heard it said that I was gay, and at^ 
tached, even to a fault, to those fashionable 
societies, of which I was often the soul and 
spirit But I am inclined to think;" and 
here Sir Harold's voice and countenance as- 
sumed the expression of one who related a 
narrative of an indifferent person, with whose 
fate he is not perfectly acquainted, ^^ that it 
was never so ; and again I charge you» my 
fair cousin," still addressing Matilda, '' be* 
lieve not those who say it was. An ad* 
ditional tie which attached me to solitude 
was, the attraction of my dear mother's coni- 
pany. When she knew me agahi, her con* 
versation, by degrees resuming all its former 
charms, was to me, more delightful than ttie 
intercourse of any one I met with in society. 
She was again capable of enjoying the plea* 
sures of reading. We again turned over 
those authors that had delighted us in former 
times; again discussed those subjects, now 
rendered doubly dear, by the mournful and 
heart thrilling recollection of the different 
period in which we formerly found pleasure 
in them^ vfh&a^ with me^ life and hope wer^ 
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new, and sue was the world's idol, applauded 
and adored. Taste, and sensibility, bad thus 
with her survived the use of reason. Is it 
not a proof, sweet cousin, how much those 
qualities should be ranked above it? For 
her little Julia alone, she never enquired; 
and I bad not the courage to reveal to mj 
sister the sad truth of her mother's fate. The 
child of sensibility, beautiful, but sad in the 
gay opening of life, she seems formed-for love 
and melancholy alone. I tremble for her 
future happiuess,> and I trust you will not 
now reveal to her a secret that might destroy 
her.'' After tkk caution he resumed : 

•' My time was now fully employed ; my 
gentle mourner demanded from roe every 
exertion ; for, oh ! my beloved friends, how 
much should we, who enjoy in its full power 
the use of reason, endeavour to alleviate the 
sufferings of those who labour under its tem- 
porary alienation ! The addition to my former 
fortune, of the estate of the Rocks was, to me^ 
rather a source of perplexity than of satis* 
faction. 1 was obliged to go down there, 
and 1 could not bring myself to part, for any 
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time, from the object t>f tny mournful, jA 
pleasing cares. I soon wrote to Mrs. Carlyle, 
'Who had succeeded on the death of the 
n^oman that attended my mother to that de- 
licate trust, to hasten to me with her. Julia 
^nd one attendant had accompanied me al« 
ready to the Rocks. Mr«. Cariyle and her 
lady travelled together in a dose carriage, 
and I took'Care to be apprized of the hour I 
inight expect them. Having sent all Iny ser- 
vants out of the way, on different pretexts, 
1 met them myself on their arrival, which was 
towards night, and conducted Lady Julia and 
her companion to the apart nfcnt I had al* 
lotted for her, and which I had JRtted up 
and adorned with every thing that <:ould 
make her life tolerable. She was completely 
muffled up, from head to foot, in a wrapping 
pelisse and hood, and was mistaken by the 
driver, a north country lad and servant of my 
iftwn, for another of the female domestics of 
the Abbey. I however dismissed him, and* 
sent him back to his own country, that he 
might not afterwards remark in this neigh* 
4u)urhood upon the arrival of an additional 
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stranger, when he found out I had re- 
tained none of my former establishment but 
Mrs. Carlyle^ and the domestic who attended. 
•Julia. By means of these precautbns the 
-existence of my mother was, till now, only 
known to myself and to Mrs. Carlyle, to 
v^hom I gave power to divert the curiosity 
of others, by inventing whatever tale she 
vpleased, even though it were to my disad- 
vantage. One satisfaction I thought 1 should 
have at the Rocks. When at Moss-clU! Ab- 
bey I had lately been distressed by an ap- 
pearance which, added to the sufferings I 
bad before sustained, contributed to drive me 
almost to distraction. At twelve, if I delayed 
one moment hastening to my mother, to allay 
her nightly returning terrors, I was reminded 
of my neglect, by the spirit of the murdered 
sti^iplingi whose temerity had cost hun hi& 
life. He too had a mother; a mother who 
had fondly doated on him; and now he came, 
and pointing with his thin transparent hand 
to tlie door where mine reposed, he besought 
me in plaintive accents, since he had died 
for her, that at lea^t I should not desert tba 
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duty to which I had sacrificed every other ; 
then pointing to his ghastly wound^ he would 
depart and vanish into air. I thought^ per- 
iiaps, to lose this apparition ; but the first 
night I was at the Rocks, exactly at twelve, 
he appeared to me, and asked me why I had 
left Lady Julia behind, a prey to anxiety 
and stronger alarms than ever ? 

" From the hour of her arrival she singu* 
larly attached herself to her new abode, which 
made me give up all thoughts of leaving it, 
or dividing my time between the Rocks and 
Moss- cliff Abbey, as 1 had at first proposed. 
Another reason drew me by stronger ties to- 
wards my other residence, even before she 
came to fix me in it, by the preference she 
gave it. An angel had once hovered there, 
and hallowed the spot by her "presence. It 
was in a journey to London, which ifecessity 
obliged me to make, I learnt that secret 
Reluctantly I went, but I soon wondered at 
the unwillingness I had felt to go; I arrived; 
I was blest with a vision ; an angel," turning 
to Matilda, " 'twas you. A new life seemed 
instilled into my veins ; I had been in a long 
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and burning fevei' ; you came upon me like 
the breeze in the desert, like the refreshing 
stream to the parched lip of the traveller. 
I began a new course of years ; my life be- 
came one dream of love ; I moved in the 
magic of beauty, of harmony, and grace. 
But I have no recollection of this new life ; 
you must retrace it to me, my cousin, for 
you know it ; nay, help mc to remember it, 
for the memory of those days is pleasant to 
me as a soft stream flowing, wave after wave^ 
over one oppressed with the heats of summer, 
as the earliest, sweetest, most artless music 
of spring, to one just escaped from the bed 
of death. Tell me then of this new life, Ma- 
tilda ; recall it, for you know it." 

" Would we cQuld recall you to peace, to 
tranquillity, to every happiness," replied Mrs. 
Melbourne, with a look in which iKiutterable 
compassion was expressed. 

" Do you indeed desire it," he eagerly 
exclaimed, " I thank you for that wish, and 
for your sake I will let myself be recalled. I. 
thought that no one cared for me, for the last 
time I was in London tliey looked cold on me, 
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and told me so; I was the world's favourite 
but the world has cast me off; and will you in*- 
^eed assist me to bear the load of woe you 
have discovered, and will you soothe the^ 
sorrows that I so long have endured alone ?'' 

" We will, we will," exclaimed Matilda^ 
affected by the preceding scene with a variety 
e( the most painful and contradictory sen- 
sations. 

It was not until his co»sins had repeatedly 
reiterated the promise he had required of 
them, that they were suffered by the Baronet 
to depart, which they did, hardly knowing 
whether they ought most to deplore the sad 
fate of Lady Julia Melbourne, to compas- 
sionate the unfortunate Sir Harold, or to re- 
gret Arbella's imprudent and ill-timed cu- 
riosity. 
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7unii di faste, ed ombre cFonor sono ; 
£d amor proprio quei, che v'han tenuia 
Taatl anai| e tengori fubr, del cammin buono. 

:ban»illo. la baxia^ 



X H£ shock that Lady Torrendale-s spirito^ 
had received from the recent sceiie at Sir 
Harold Melbourne's^ was such that she de^ 
elared it absolutely impossible she should ever 
completely recover while ^ remained in that 
neighbourhood. Lord and Lady Strathallaa 
were invited to spend a week at Lady Lynd* 
hurst's, after which they were to proceed oii * * 
a visiting tour to several friends. This scheme 
would fill tip the time till the period returned 
for enjoying the pleasures of London ; but as 
Lady Torrendale was not included in it^ she 
got her physician to prescribe Cheltenham b» 
nbsolutely necessary to restore her shattered ' 
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nerves to their tone. Matilda rather rejoiced 
in the departure of Strathallan and his bride, 
as withdrawing from her sight, an object, that 
was in danger sometimes of exciting recollec- 
tions, painful, if not fatal to her peace. She 
had promoted their happiness as much as was 
in her power, and did not fear that the newly 
implanted taste for benevolence which she 
had encouraged in the bosom of Lady Strath- 
allan should wither amid scenes that might 
present so many more objects worthy of real 
compassion. One dear remembrance she 
wished to keep of both. Emily, even if she 
had not been the sister of Strathallan, would 
have always been a fa\'orite with her; but 
this partiality was greatly increased by the 
pity and interest with which she had lately 
inspired her. 

During the course ,of the last six months, 
Miss Melbourne had been shocked and dis- 
tressed to observe the roses that had glowed 
on the cheeks of her young favorite, already 
exchanged for the paleness and sickly langour 
of fashionable life. The latter part of the 
time Lady Torrendale had spent in London^ 
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had been fatal to Emily s health and improve* 
ment. About the period of Miss Lai^rish^ 
distnisMOD, her Ladyship suddenly was heard 
to declare, that she could enjoy no pleasure of 
which her dear little Emily did not partake. 
She could not bear to appear in society, with* 
out ac^ng some prominent part ; and that of 
an interesting mother, she thought would be 
equally new, and attractive* One of her 
beaux, after seeing them together, having ob« 
served that the finished beauties of the charm- 
ing nx>ther never appeared in greater lustre 
than when grouped with the unfolding attrac- 
tions of the blooming child ; Lady Torrendale 
never afterwards made her appearance in any 
scene of amusement, unaccompanied by her 
attendant cherub : satisfied if, while the genr 
tlemen crowded round the youthful stranger, 
or admired the diamonds that prematurely 
sparkled on her pretty white hand, they r^* 
marked, that hand, though lovely, equalled 
not her mother's. On Lady Strathallan's ar- 
rival at Woodlands, she bad undertaken to re« 
medy the effects of the dissipation in which 
her young sistor*^in-law had lately indulged; 
▼ox. iV. F 
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md, with her usual pedantry and presump* 
tioQy prosecuted her design with so modi 
zeal and so little judgment, that the wearied 
and tormented girl was often heard to implore 
in vain for any intermission from the severity 
of perpetual applicatioui if it were even beings 
employed upon the plainest and homeliest 
needle-work.^ From this Scylla and Charyb- 
disy Matilda designed . to rescue her young 
friend, by requesting she might spend the 
time of Lady Torrendale's excursion to 
Cheltenham^ with her. She urged her re* 
quest in the last visit the Countess paid her, 
and found her Ladyship in a humor to grant 
it. The idea of departure always raised her 
spirits ; her adieus partook of the hurry and 
bustle in which she found herself : '^ I can 
never repay your kindness and attention to 
Emily/' she said ; ^^ adieu, my dear Misa 
Melbourne — we are all in the greatest confu* 
sion you see, and I hope that will apologize 
for tbb short farewell." 

^^ A concise farewell may suit with your 
Ladyship's feelings^" said Lady StratbdUaii, 
who bad accompanied the Countess ; '^ but^'' 
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%he added| turning on Matilda^ a counten* 
ance more than usually solemn, and which 
had, in its style and expression something 
even beyond its common appearance, impres- 
sive and grandiosOf ** I have debts to ttiis 
young lady which cannot so easily be acT 
quitted/' 

Her air, her look, her motion, all showed 
that she meditated quelque grand coup, b^t 
what it might be, surpassed her young friend's 
£ELCulty of gue4ssing ; at length, taking the%op- 
portunity (while Lady Torrendale was makuD^^ 
her parting speeches to Mrs. Melbourne) of 
continuing her address. ''This," said she, 
offering a case that seemed to contain jewels,. 
'^ will serve sometimes to remind you of an 
hour, in which you displayed a greatness of 
character that can never be remembered with* 
out admiration. I have meditated how to re- 
ward iU On that day you gave me a portrait I 
now insist on your accepting one in return." 

Not doubtiqg that the, case contained Lady 
Stratliallan's picture, Matilda was near men- 
tally exclaiming, " Ah what an exchange!" 
but instantly checking the unguarded feeling, 

F 2 
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she thanked her Ladyship with warmth 
•for this proof of affectionate attention, and 
assured her she should ever consider it 
among the most valuable of her possessions. 

^* Then you promise me sacredly/' resumed 
the Viscountess, ** to keep it, and that nothing 
shall tempt you to part with it" Matilda 
readily gave the desired promise. 

^Thea take it," said Lady Strathallan, 
looking earnestly at her, '^ for now you de* 
serve it ; and may it prove/* she continued 
embracing her with more warmth than she 
often betrayed, ** the pledge of the perfect 
confidence that from this moment shall sub« 
sist between us. I have only one more fa- 
vor to ask," she added, *^ will you write to 
mer 

Miss Melbourne having willingly agreed to 
keep up an intercourse already so pleasantly 
established, felt herself affected by these proofs 
of sincere attachment in the Viscountess, and 
had mingled something more of tenderness in 
her farewell, than she had ever expected to 
do on parting with Lady Strathallan and 
Lady Torrendale ; but the former, in whose 
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character Miss Mountain might for a moment 
be suspended^ but could never be forgot, bad 
already resumed her wont^ formality of 
manner and deportment, and as she sailed 
out of the room with her usual stately grace, 
left her young friend more full of curiosity to 
examine her present, than of regret for her 
departure, which afforded an opportunity for 
doing so. She hastily opened the shagreen. 
case which she expected would contain the 
portrait of Lady Strathallan, nor could she 
forbear internally smiling at the supposed 
vanity which had dictated the remark in pre« 
senting it, "you now deserve it.^ How was 
the course of her feelings changed in a moment, 
when, instead of the expected portrait, she 
beheld the brooch that some months before 
she had confided to the care of Lady Strath* 
allan, as containing her husband's picture. 
Her first idea was that there must be some 
mistake, but then recollecting the precaution » 
her Ladyship had taken against her present 
being returned, and the tenor of the whole 
discourse she had previously held to her, she 
.saw the whole circumstance at once in ita 

fS 
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true light, and perceived this was the manner 
in which this eccentric and generous spirit 
chose to prove to her the esteem, the confi- 
dence, her recent conduct had excited. She 
also observed that the brooch had been reset 
for her with small diamonds, instead of pearls^ 
and that the case contained besides, an ele- 
gant set of ornaments in pearls and diamonds^ 
to match it. Lady Strathallan, who, with her 
strange solemnity of deportment, possessed a 
fund of romantic exaltation of ideas, that 
would have enabled her well to support the 
character of the Lady Blanche's, and Lady 
Belerma'is of former days, and who ^gloried in 
being above the tittle jealousies and weaknesses 
of her sex, had thought this was a method 
truly sublime, to convince hen noble-minded 
young friend that she had a nature as unsus- 
picious, a " spirit as proud as her own.'* 
What was to be done ? Still, to attempt to 
return it, would appear a tacit confession on 
Matilda^s part, that the present was not as 
completely without danger, as Lady Strath- 
allan wished to suppose it. This Lady*s over- 
strained heroism, which made her overlook 
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the seeitting impropriety she forced her young 
friend to commit, placed her in a truly awk^- 
ward and perplexing predicament All Miss 
Melbourne's consolation was to look, literally^ 
at '' the bright side of the picture ;" and ac^ 
cept this as the most grateful acknowledge 
ment of the success of her unremitting efforts 
to promote the happiness of her friends, and 
to forget the sacrifice sbe had made of her ownv 
She could not but be - proud of such a dis-' 
tinguished tribute to the purity of her inten*- 
tioBS ; but as Matilda*s confidence in herself 
the result of a modest, yet firm consciousness 
of internal rectitude, was of a nature totally 
distinct from wilful presumption, sbe content- 
ed herself with restoring the much disputed 
portrait to its original place on Mrs. Mel- 
bourne's bureau, which terminated the conse- 
quences of a step, which Lady Strathallan, hi 
the self-complacence and pride of her bear^ 
called a ^^ magnanimous;" but which Matilda^ 
perhaps more truly^ considered as 9l distress- 
ing action.. 
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CHAP. VII. 

*ris an old maxim m tlie sehoolt^ 
Ihat flattery's the food of fooli ; 
Tet now and then your men of wit 
Wjll condffcend to take a bit. 

SWlfT. 



^ND DOW the h^stie of servants and trades^ 
snen, the various preparations that precede 
the departure of greatness, announced the se- 
cession of the Torrendale family from the 
Derbyshire neighbourhood. Already had 
£mily, l^rith moist eyes, taken a tender fare- 
yiveW of ber brother, and wept at parting with 
him, because he was going for some time ; 
and at bidding farewell to Lady Stratfaallav, 
because it was possible, she said, she might 
soon return. 

Lady Torrendale was to set off in a few 
days for Cheltenham ; Spencer, to whom the 
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waters were recommended as conducive to 
his perfect recovery, was to be of the party. 
Though suffering little from the effects of his 
quarrel, except the mortification of having 
one eye still covered, there was evidently a 
weight that hung upon his spirits at times suf- 
ficient to alarm the watchful tenderness of 
his ^ motlier ; and though she was pretty well 
satisfied that she had little to fear from the 
partiality he had once professed for Arbella, 
her Ladyship was determmed, before she left 
tlie country £tn avoir le ccsur net^ as she 
phrased it, upon the subject We must 
th^i imagme 'the mother and ^^Xk seated on. 
ppposite so&s; her Ladyship ^employed 
in her new and fsvorite amusement of plait*^ 
ing chips; Spencer, indolently loun^ng, 
tK>metim€8& returning, and more often neglecit* 
ing, the caresses of Flos^, who most ambiti-^ 
ously raising himself on his hind legs, sought 
the Ixuior of licking his hand. After a silence 
of some continuance, the Countess began the 
conversation^ observing ^' You look uhcom-^ 
monly well to-day, Spencer ; yoa will only 

Id 
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require a month at Cheltenham completely 
to recover your former self. But I had for- 
gotten — ^the rooms and walks may not present 
the same attraction; for I tell you candidly I 
shall not take Arbella with me. She has 
made herself talked of, without attaining ce» 
lebrity. I do not know whether you clearly 
understand me; but I am perfectly satisfied 
there is no other expression that would ex* 
actly convey my meaning ; in short she has 
played her cards ill, and made it disagree- 
able to me to have any thing farther to say 
to her^ beyond the civility of a common ac« 
quaintance ; but with you it may be different; 
I do not inquire into your secrets. She may 
still have a tyrannic influence, a kind of ha- 
Intual sway, and in trying to break the spell 
yOtt may only find each sc^ne recal/ in livelier 
colours, your former intercourse with the 
dashing ie//e of Cheltenham. Have I guessed 
k ? and will it indeed be k plus hin, kplu$ 
scrrir 

•* Certainly, madam, if you like." 
^* If I like ! what a strange answer ! you 
haTe long liad my opinion on the sutyect*'' 
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^ Why then mine is, that it would make a 
very pretty motto. " 

** A pretty motto ! what do you think I 
am talking of ?*" 

*' Are you not asking my opinion^ madam, 
about that seal with two doves each holding 
in its bill an end of a true lover's kno^ one 
that Lady Honora means to send to Captain 
Seabrightr 

'^ Tis true I alluded to it, but I was ask* 
ing your opinion of Arbella«" 

'' Oh, Arbella !*' 

^^Yes Arbella, Captain Fitzroy; and I 
must tell you I am tired of this triflbg," 

'' So am I (yawning and stretching him* 
self) very tired, J assure you.^ 

'^ I am glad tO hear you say so; then I am 
to suppose the alteration in my plans, with 
regard to her, makes no difference to you ?"*> 

<< None in the least, madam.'' '' 

^' I am then to conclude the silly aflfair that 
once gave me some uneasiness quite broken 
off between you ?^ 

^' If you please, madam/ 

f * If you please^ madam !' there is soiB»* 

v6 
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thiag strangely unsatisfactory in your manner 
of giving a satisfactory answer,*^ resumed her^ 
Ladyship, wkb a half laugh ; ** I insist upoa 
knowing what is the matter with you, Spen^ 
cer, you seem half asleep ?" 

" Would I were asleep indeed ;" cried 
Fitzroy, suddenly tlirowing off bis apparently 
listless calm — that I were in a long, long 
sleep ; or that the occurrences of the last 
three months were but a frightful dream." 

** What is it has annoyed you to such ft 
degree, my dearest boy, and damped your 
iDbarming spirit If it is tb$it ugly black 
patch, consider that wiiile you continue to 
wear it, you look more like a hero than ever, 
and when you leave it o^ the contrast will 
)>e more striking, than it otherwise could pos* 
sibly be. Don't you remember the line^ 
Alc»us composed when your accident wa^ 
recent, in which he contrived to bring in 
your attentions to Miss'Rachael Adoni|ab^ 
the beautiful one-eyed Jewess. Under the 
figure of a brother and sister he pourirayj^ 
a nnich tenderer relation. They say the 
IMIe wretch adapted it from a Greek epi- 
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gram, but I believe it is hid own. Stay, I 
think I have it written out some where*" 



** Of his right eye young ^on was berefl, ' 

His sister Leonilla of her left. 
Give her thine eye^ sweet boyi so shall ye prove 
The goddess she^ and tbou the god of love*'^ 

*^ Confound Alca^us and the who)e tribi$ of 
scribbling impertinent poetasters !" exclaimed 
Spencer, starting up and striking the tabh 
with a vehemence which startled her Lady--^ 
ship. ^^ To what end, madam, do you tbuf 
needlessly torture, my feelings? Though tft 
be sure,^' he added, in a lowered voiee^ and 
resuming something of his former languid^ 
calmn^s^ ^' to be blind would be perhaps 
the only way to be reconciled to my pre3en^ 
situation/' 

^^ To he blind ! you alarm and distri^ss me^ 
ehild, by these mysterious expressions. J 
wsure you if you think your affair has 
bee(n a disadvantage^to you, you are wrong ; 
it has produced a very favourable sensatio^ 
among a certain set, and wherever you go 
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ft* 

you are looked upon with rather more inters 
est thaalesft; there is your former flirt, Helen^ 
who regrets nothing but that it was not in her 
cause you engaged yourself; you might have 
your choice of heo or the die-away Lavinia 
Crossbrook| who was in fits when she heard 
what had happened ; but I would advise you 
to let them both wear the willow, and think 
teriously of our dear little Peruvian Princess^ 
Miss Bullion Ingoldsby, who has mines of 
weakh at her own disposal, with the possible 
]Mrospect of a peerage in her own rights uid 
and who said very lately m my hearing that 
instead of being disadvantageously altered, 
you would now make more impression than 
ever/* 

<< * More impression V do I indeed ?" said 
Spencer, looking up languidly, apd ^^ lighted 
up his faded eye" for a momenl^ with that ex- 
pression of satisfaction, which coquettes, 
whether male or female, experience in the 
gratification of their reigning passions; but 
soon recollecting himself, with a deep sigh, 
lie addedi ^' it is useless to think of it now; 



It is all over^— yeS| in shorty xnadami I am 
married/' 

^'Married! and without consulting me/ 
said her Ladyship, hastily, and in a tone of 
evident pique and disappointment; bu^ 
changing almost immediately to- one of 
mingled reproach and tenderness, ^^ you 
need not have feared me, Spencer," she 
added, '^ for I believe you have not a friend 
more zealously attached to your interests; 
but come,'' (a little recovering her good hu* 
mour) '* let us see what this sudden aflbir is. 
I must know all about it, the when, where^ 
and who ; is it the sentimental Miss Cros^f 
brook, who has insisted upon a private mar« 
riage ? well that is no great harm, the girl 
has a good fortune at present, and will have 
a better at the death of her. brother, who h 
gomg off, dear complaisant soul^ in a most 
obliging consumption/ 

'' Madam, you need not distress youi^f : 
it is not Miss Crossbrook/' replied Spencer. 

^' Perhaps the Scotch heiress. Lady Mar* 
garet Maclean; though her high stiff relationf 
would not approve of such unceremoniom 

8 
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courtships I should imagine ; or is it her ^is^ 
ter. Lady Gfiorgiana? or perhaps one of th^^ 
Miss KiDgstcmSi our rich nabob's daughtecs ; I 
remember you were a great favourite there**^ 

** True^" observed Spenceri ^* I might 
have had any of them, but — ^^ 

*^ N0| I am not right yet ? I am certain 
it is not Miss Ferrars; it cannot be Miss 
Melbourne/' added her Ladyship ; * and a 
took of an^7 suspicioa glanced over her fea^ 
tureSy as she pronounced the name* 

*^ I wish it were/' resumed Fitzroy, with a 
9igh| '^ it is^— what use is there in longer coo* 
cealmenti since k must out; it h — ^Misa 
Hautenville." 

" Now Captain Fitzroy/' said the Conn*- 
tesS; with a look of the jmost serious dispJea* 
Kure, *^ you are pleased to jest with what, I 
suppose, you term» among your more favored 
intimates, my silly maternal anxiety; yet it is 
not the less real. Miss Hautenville I tiiat i» 
very likely to be true indeed !'' 

^^ Upcm my soul I wish it were not/' ' . 

^^ Married to Miss HautenviUe at three 
and twenty ! with your person, advantages^aad 
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expectatioDSi thrown yourself Mifiy upon a 
woman ten years older^ and so every way uo* 
worthy of you ?'* 

*^ True, Madam, as ^u say, with my per* 
son, advantages, and expectations,'' repeated 
Spencer, surveying himself with complacency, 
yet with a sigh, *^ but what could I do ! She 
was always with me, and— *a--«I saw nobody 
else } when she was not reading, we were of 
course sentimentalizing, or flirting, or that 
sort of thing : there is no other conversation 
you know ; and so— by Jove I don't know 
how it was— I. believe she has a devilish deal 
of art : she took up some foolish thing I said 
in the way of gratitude, (for while she was 
devoting herself to me, I could not tell her she 
was old and ugly) and said I had made her a 
promise; and when I wanted to be oif, I 
thought she would have died ; for, with all 
her faults she loves me to distraction. At 
last I told her to keep it a secret, and that 
I would ; for to- say the, truth I thought at 
that time it was all over with me, and that 1 
might as well take pity ; so you see how it 
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was, and how impossible it was for tne 'tb 

** And I see what an elegant creature I 
have to present for my daughter-in-law/' 
added her Ladyship, with an affected con*- 
|empt| which concealed the smothered an- 
guish of disappointed ambition. ^^ Oh, 
Spencer, how shall I endure it ?'^ 

** You shall not have it to endure,'V re- 
plied Fitzroy, in a more natural tone than h6 
had in the latter part of the dialogue em« 
ployed; *^ for, by Jove, though she has taken 
advantage of my cursed folly, I will not ex« 
pose myself farther^ by ever acknowledging 
her as my wife/* 

^' Spoken with a spirit that becomes yout 
blood," exclaimed Lady Torrendale, a little 
revived by this assurance. ** The creature 
will not gain much by her arts and her cant- 
ing : whenever I came to the house — ^ I am 
giving Spmicer a Jittle advice ; I am repeat* 
tng to Captain Fitzroy what your Ladyship 
fays*— Oh, my Ladyship ! — If ever I believe 
in dfsintereirted female friendship a|^in I— -- 
There is no way of breaking this aiarriage/' 
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continued her Ladyship, after a pause of 
painful reflection ; ** unfortunately you are of 
age, and so is the Lady." 

" That she is, twice over, I believe," re- 
plied Spencer, with a bitter sigh. 

" Well then, all that can be done for the 
present is, to preserve the same prudent si- 
lence you have hitherto maintained ; and 
above all things to keep this dis — " she had 
nearly said disgraceful affair ; but changing 
the tei'm in compliment to her son's feelings 
to one of milder import, the Countess con- 
tinued, " all you have to do, my dear SpeDi- 
cer, is to keep this disagreeable affair from 
your father's knowledge, who is apt to be at 
once violent, refractory, and old-fashioned in 
his notions, and we will see what can be 
done for you. Marriage, though the cooi- 
monest and the easiest speculation, is not the 
only way of rising, with interest, and family ta- 
lents like yours. Some way or other I aim 
persuaded, yoa are intended to surpass tbift 
Strathallaa. It is my presentiment^ and yon 
know I have great &ith in presentiment.** 
'f StrMhallan may be after aU our best 
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friend on this occasion/' Spencer murmurecl; 
but his mother did not hear him, and after 
consoling herself with the reflection that at 
least he had disappointed ^* that jilt Arbella/' 
she left him, in order to have the pleasure of 
being the first bearer of these agreeable 
tidings to a young lady, whom she had often 
told ^* in confidence/ that ^' could she chuse 
among the various young women to whom 
her volatile Spencer had, at difi*erent times^ 
devoted bis attentionsi she knew no person 
to whom she could so willingly resign him as 
ber charming self." 

Her Ladyship anticipated in the rage and 
despair of her young prot^g&e^ at least one 
delicious treat, but she knew not, <m* she chose 
to continue wilfully ignorant of Miss Ferrar's 
superiority over her, even in that art on 
which she prided herself, and forgot that a 
degree of dissimulation and self-command, 
if it may be acquired by the fine lady, k na- 
tural to the coquette of every rank. 

The communication was riot new to Arbella; 
Miss HautenviUe, or, as she must now be 
caQedy the Honourable Mrs. Fitzroy, hearing 
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some talk of a removal in which she was not 
included, and being too good a military wife 
not to be willing to accompany her husband 
in his campaigns, had immediately announced 
her intentions to Mrs. Stockwell, and drop- 
ping the veil of secrecy (which she considered 
as not only inconvenient but impolitic) an* 
nounced to her former patroness, in very pe« 
remptory terms, the necessity of providing 
herself with another companion, as she, for 
her own part meant, in future, to be the 
constant one of the amiable and passionirfo 
Captain Fitzroy. Mrs. Stockwell, after re- 
peatedly blessing herself, exclaiming to more 
stars than she knew the names of, mingling 
reproaches and congratulations, began at 
length to express her doubts of the accuracy 
of the lady's statement, or at least her woader 
that such a transaction should take place in 
her own h>»use, ^' unknown to her." JVIiss 
Hautenville coolly reminded her of a little 
^* excrescence*' she made early one morning 
to s^nd the whole day with a friend tbi*ee 
miles off; in which propitious moment (a 
licence having been previously secured) the 
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enamaured youth had been bound in those 
chains which secured him iier's for ever, by 
the aid of a young Clergyman (whose literary 
attempts Miss HautenviUe bad patronized) 
in the presence a( no other witnesses than 
that lady's own maid, and Spencer's man^ 
and in the very parlour in which she had now 
the honour of making the communication to 
her. The question to which Mrs. StockM'ell 
returned was, bow to supply Mrs. Fiteroy's 
place? To be left alone was shocking; it 
was besides so very unfashionable ; yet she 
could hardly hope again to meet with a com« 
panion so welUdrest, so '^ so well-read/' and . 
'' comed of so good a family" as Miss Hau*- 
tenville. The two first qualities her long 
neglected niece Arbella possessed to admi* 
ratioii ; and, for the last, her youth land va- . 
rious attractions nu^t amply cop^pensate. 

On the very evenings thereforeflprevious to 
the discovery made by Lady Torrendale, this 
prudent lady dispatched, to her niece, a long 
epistle, explanatory and apologetical, telling 
her that if she was really tired of fine airs 
and fine company, she would feel herself 
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nipst liappy again in her society. The in- 
t^Ugence of Spencer's marriage witii Miss 
Hautenville tras a thunder stroke to Arbella, 
and prevented her at first from attending to^ 
or even understanding the rest of the con<> 
tents of this epistle ; hearing, however, that 
an answer was expected, she rallied her 
spirits, took up the letter again, and smiled 
as she looked at it ; then perceiving, upon a 
reperusal, the only part that remained for her 
to act, if she wished to preserve any degree 
of dignity, the duped, despised, every way dis* 
appointed Arbella prepared, with h^r usual 
admkable presence of mind, to go through 
the last act of her tragi^comedy with spirit. 
The place where Spencer resided was no 
longer an abode for her; accordingly, with 
a frankness and grace which distinguished 
every thing skf did? she at once accepted her 
aunf s proposal ; for the air of ease and can* 
dour that, ran through Arbella's reply, ^he 
was, perhaps, very much indebted to that 
natural openness and generosity of dispo^ 
sitioDi which really hardly permitted her ta 
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harbour, for twenty-four hours, a serious re- 
sentment towards any one who bad injured 
lier, particularly in a matter she considered 
so much beneath her attention, ms money. 

After a night of agony, the dreadful details 
of which she wisely resolved should remain 
buried for ever in her own bosom, she pre- 
pared, with ft smooth brow, and a counte- 
nance of apparent openness and gaiety, to 
encounter the scrutinizing glance of the 
Countess of Torrendale; tliey met on the 
landing-place, for that lady had just retired 
from the distressing interview with Spencer, 
that has been related. Her separation from 
her young friend, she had long determined 
upon ; and, without busyiag herself about the 
possible arrangements of Miss Ferrars, 5he 
resolved to put it upon the uncertainty of her 
stay at the place to which she was now going* 
indifferent accommodations, probability of 
making a visiting tour,, and several more ex- 
cuses which she was to convey in language 
as polite as possible. Composing her coun- 
tenance to its moat benign expressioDi ^* I 

9 
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declare I M'as lookmg for you, my dear Miss 
Ferrars/* she began ; " I am truly mortified 
to think— .*' 

" I hope notbidg disagreeable has hap« 
pened. Madam,*" interrupted Arbella, with 
an air of assumed concern, " I thought I was 
to have wished your Ladyship joy/' 
" Joy,** reiterated Lady Torrendale." 
" YeS| Madam, for the happy event that 
has taken place in your family; may you and 

Captain fltcroy *" Lady Torrendale co* 

loured extremely. 

" So, Madam,'* she said, ** you have been 
listening." 

" No, Madam," replied Miss Ferrars, with 
unaiTected dignity, " I have not been lis- 
tening, but this letter," presenting Mrs. Stock- 
welVs billet, " will inform you how I came 
acquainted with tlie event." 

" You will be so good, Miss Ferrars," re- 
sumed her Ladyship, " as to step into my 
dressing-room, this is no place for ifiKotsions 
of such a nature/' 

Arbella obeyed, and then added, " I wishu 
Madam, to communicate to you a circum* 

YOt. iv% o 
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stance in which my happiness is very much 
concerned* My poor aunt has expressed in 
this note a great desire to have meas her com- 
panion for the winter. ^Her wishes coincide 
with mine^ yet stilli if you wish me to accom- 
pany you, I would not, for the world " 

^* Make yourself quite easy on that head, 
my dear Miss Ferrars," replied Lady Tor- 
rendale, sarcastically ; ** it is never my way 
to come across the inclinations of young 
ladies ; my carriage and servants are at your 
command, whenever you chuse to order them* 
1 never aspired to be the rival of Mrs. 
Sfockwell, nor ever shall," In these last 
words the Countess had endeavoured to throw 
all the mingled bitterness and scorn of which 
her nature was susceptible, and she paused 
triumphantly to notice their effect. 

" Tiiis generous and unreserved compliance 
was alraostbeyond my hopes; and overwhelms 
me with gratitude," exclaimed Arbella, " par- 
ticularly as 1 know it must be at the risk of 
a temporjiry inconvenience to your Ladyship, 
, for when one's plans are arranged ■ 



'* None, in the least, and I beg 
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"I feel your Ladyship's goodness, and I 
know what you would say, indeed I should 
have been miserable without your permis. 
sion " 

" Oh ! you have my full permission," with 
a smile of contempt. 

" How good you are, how kind il is, thus 
; to put yourself out of the question ; yet be- 
. lieve me Madam, nothing but the consider- 
ation of my poor aunts solitary situation — " 

'* Ahl now I have at length found the 
way to vex her," thought Lady Torrendale ; 
" Is Mrs. Stock well going to lose her com- 
panion? th^n you must have no doubt been 
surprised; my dear Miss Ferrars, at the reason 
your aunt gives for parting with Miss Hauten- 
ville." 

*^ Surprised, Madam? I own I could 

hardly have believed it of Captain Fitzroy. 

. Few young men, at his age, . have sense and 

courage to despise the world, and make mCrit 

. alone the lobject of their choice. May they 

both be as happy as they deserve to be. 

Miss Hautenville (I can speak it from a 

'long acquaintance) though not possessed of 

G 2 
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brilliaDt accomplishments, is a sensible, well- 
informed — — ** Her Ladyship bit her lip. 
*' This b past bearing, sure she cannot be 
truly indifferent, and yet bow otherwise could 
a woman, and so young a woman, preserve 
sucb perfect self/rommand/' 

The Countess forgot, during this short ar* 
gument with herself, that she had no longer 
to deal with the open, ingenuous, affectionate 
Arbella, who, but a summer before, had 
flang out of that very dressing-room, and 
▼owed never to re-enter it, in all the heat of 
imssionate resentment; that giddy Arbella, 
who was equally open in avowing her indig- 
nation, and imprudent in betraying her par* 
tiality. 

Since that time these finished actresses had 
assisted in perfecting each other, and Ar* 
bella now surpassed her mistress, by as much 
as a person of sense (whatever be the under- 
taking) always excels a fooK 

Finding it, at all avents, absolutely ne- 
cessary to change her battery, if she wished 
for any gratification in her favourite passion ; 
her Ladyship instantly bade her eyes exchange 
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tiieir former forbidding expression, for that 
look of tender interest, of kind concern wbitb, 
ivben Fitzroy assumedi it was so irresistible, 
i^nd wliicb, even with her, was bewitching. 
** I know, my dear Miss Ferrars,** said she, 
kindly taking her hand (a trick she had, 
whenever she meditated mischief, as if she 
feared her victim should escape her) that 
you speak as you feel, and are above all dis* 
guise ; but now tell me truly, and do not fear 
you shall ever have to repent your confidence, 
are you not a little disappointed ; do you not 
think WE HAVE both a right to be a little 
disappointed at S^encer*s thus throwing turn* 
self away r I will myself candidly own to you, 
that I am not much pleased with the match* 
Come, I see by your eyes you are of my 
opinion i charming sensibility ! acknowledge 
the truth tp me, my dearest girl, and do not 
fear to meet a rigid monitor. Spencer is, in-» 
deed» a young man who would more than 
justify-- — " 

Miss Ferrars looked down, blushed, hesi- 
tated; a tear of sensibility seemed to tremble 
in her eye ; and all that spirit which she had 

g3 
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summoned up against the haughtiness of the 
Countess, appeared ready to give way before 
the melting force of her unexpected kindness.' 
For a moment she stood irresolute^ then 
throwing herself into the arnis of her noble 
friend, " Your Ladyship's generosity over- 
comes me," she said, " and merits, on my part,' 
a return of similar frankness. Ta you I will 
then venture to acknowledge those feelings, 
which, though they might be termed by the 
world an excess of absurd and romantiq 
weakness, yet '* 

Lady Torrendale's cheeks glowed, her eyts 
sparkled, and, as she listened in panting ex- 
ultation to this exordium, she was ready to 
exclaim witii Sir Peter Teazle, " Aye, now 
I believe the truth is conning out !" she how- 
ever deferred her triumph, in order to render, 
it more complete. Arbella cblntinued. 

^^ From the time of Captain Fitzroy's being 
wounded in a duel, in which my name was 
unhappily brought forward ; honour,, comr 
passion, pleaded so strongly for him ■'" 

** Compassion !'' exclaimed her Ladyship 
starting. 
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** Yes, Madam, it may be a weakness, 
but It appeared to me, I had no choice left • 
and though inclination no longer seconded his 
claiai on my heart, I resolved to sacrifice it 
entirely, to what I considered as my duty/* 
" Duty! humph — -*' 
" Hear me, Lady Torrendale. Captain 
Fitzroy's and mine were never congenial cha- 
racters ; and his capricious unfeeling conduct 
had long ago conquered any little girlish 
partiality which your Ladyship might for* 
merly have observed, I anticipated with him 
nothing but a life of frigid indifference ; the^ 
hardest for one of my temper to endure with 
patience ; but I had chosen my lot, and was 
determined," and here Arbella assumed an 
air the most theatrically grand, " to submit 
heroically to my destiny. When thus en- 
gaged, in what I thought an inextricable en- 
tanglement, the discovery of Captain Fitzroy*s 
more prudent choice, came at once to satisfy 
my honour, and relieve me from the self- 
imposed obligations to which I had devoted 
myself. I feel now like a bird released from 
the——*' 

o 4 
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" Well, Miss Ferrars, I have not time now 
to listen to a detail of your feelings," inter- 
rupted her I^^yship, abruptly, while her 
countenance expressed the bitterest disap- 
pointment; ^^ if you are in haste to leave me» 
the carriage shall be ordered at whatever 
hour you think fit; and, as I have many 
letters to write, and matters to arrange, which 
vi^ill engage me till night, I will take this 
opportunity of expressing my sincere wishes 
for your health and happiness, with Mrs. 
Stockwell ; and my regret, that it was not in 
my power to make my house any longer an 
agreeable residence to you." With these 
words she flung out of the room, leaving Ar- 
bella clearly mistress of the field ; and not 
aware that that young lady had already ac- 
quired the difficult art of masking a breaking 
heart under .the appearance of gaiety ; and 
that Arbella took hours, after this temporal^ 
exertion of spirit, to recover breath, voice, 
power, in- short, to support with tolerable 
patience, the load of bated life ; her Lady- 
ship continued, through the. day, to indulge 
her wonder how her young friend could, by 



4 

any means, have been brought to become 
insensible to merit so shining as Spencer's, 
when she ought rather to havqjamented that 
she had not herself followed the Spartan 
rule, of never exhibiting her tactics too often 
to the same enemy. 
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CHAP- VIII. 

Oh Lad^ ! since Tve worn tby gentle chain. 
How oft have I deplored each wasted hour. 
When I was free — and had not learned to love ! 

Lord St&anoford. Camoens. 



Mrs. FITZROY, in so formally notify- 
ing to Mrs. Stockwell her intention of leav- 
ing her, had forgot that a small circumstance 
was necessary in order to put her plan in 
execution — her husband's consent. The mo- 
ment he understood her design, Spencer as- 
sured her that " though nothing could mor- 
tify him to such a degree, he held himself 
bound, in honour, to give her vi^araing. If 
she attempted to follow him to Cheltenham 
it would not be in his power to take the least 
notice of her, as he did not wish to be made 
the subject of conversation at that place- 
that he was also unable to supply her with 
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money for her appearance there, and that he 
therefore advised her, as a friend, to stay, 
till they could arrange some future plan of 
life, with a lady whose company she had till 
now found so agreeable. Lady Torrendale 
seconded the sentiments of .her son; and 
finding herself despised by her husband, and 
discountenanced by his family, poor Miss 
Hautenville reaped but few advantages from 
her unworthy artifices ; and was but too 
happy to accept the offer of the same accom- 
modation she had formerly enjoyed with- Mrs. 
Stockwell. This poor woman, slill the dupe 
of that lady's pretensions to lineage and lite- 
rature, asked nothing in return for her hospi- 
tality, but the privilege of deploring, wherever 
she went, in terms properly pathetic, the 
hard fate of her dear friend, the hon-o-ra-ble 
Mrs. Fitzroy j who, " though she was wife 
to a captain of horse, and, what was more, 
daughter-in-law to an Earl, was reduced for 
to put up with her poor accommodations, 
and be her companion still, poor thing T' 
But the good lady tvas obliged to decline 
this comedie larmoyante^ wherever the " Ho- 

G 6 
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no<^ra-ble Mrs. Fitzroy" made her appearmce, 
Di^ho seemed to find, in the pleasure of lording 
it over her friend, more completely than ever^ 
some compensation for the pain which the 
conduct of others made her experience. 

Not so Arbella — when the bustle occa- 
sioned by the departure of the Torrendales, 
and the momentary self-possession she was 
forced to assanne, no longer kept up her 
spirits; she looked in vain, on every side^ 
for any circumstance to mitigate her regret^ 
or diminish her mortification. The pro- 
longed stay of Mrs. Fitzroy, filled up the 
measure of her vexations. They had always 
hated each other, and to be forced perpe- 
tually to endure the presence of ber, who^ 
if she did not possess Spencer s heart, had at 
least received his vows, was perhaps the 
severest suffering Arbella^s tortured bosom 
had yet endured. She sunk into a dejection 
the more alarming, as it was totally at war 
with her general disposition and charaicter. 
She had loved sincerely, tenderly, passk)n-^ 
ately, as she was capable of loving : and she 
found all tiiese soft feelings in a moment 

8 
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scorned and outraged, in a manner the most 
mortifying, the least to be anticipated. As 
if it had been decreed that his image, should, 
in every circumstance of her life, be asso- 
ciated in her mind with that of his mother, 
whom he so strongly resembled, she felt, at 
the same moment, cruelly hurt at Lady Tor- 
rendale's abrupt desertion of her« That it 
would be followed by that of inapy of her 
.former gay friends, she plainly foresaw. 
After having been, from her first entrance into 
life, in constant chase of an illusion, the bub* 
ble burst, and she found herself, while yet 
in youthful bloom, a wreck, the sport of every 
malignant blast upon the shoreless sea of 
fashion, on which she bad so carelssly ven- 
tured all her hopes. She became gloomy, 
retired, and was with difficulty drawn from 
her home. Matilda sometimes made use of 
the attraction of Miss Swanley, who was to 
have been of the Cheltenham party, but for 
a fit of abstraction which made her in the 
place of a Birth-day Ode on the Countgss^ 
put into her hand the plan of a tragedy, for 
. which it appeared the scenes she had recently 
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witnessed had furnished some hints— -these 
are a few of the notes : 

^^Plan for the Tragedy of the Rival Brothers. 

Orthotic (the jealous gloomy tyrant,) Lord 
Torrendale— his character — particularly af- 
ternoon conversation — ^furnish fine hints. 

Artainta^ (the ambitious artful step-mother,) 
the deceit, malice, faded charms of the gyp* 
sey Countess can furnish un beau canevas — 
bow suitable to her present appearance, the 
scene in which the declining Artainta opens 
the play, singing. 

Faded beauty, waning charms, 
Where are fled your conquering arms? 

In the first scene to be gorgeously ap- 
parelled — in the trial scene, (where she is to 
. be called to account for strangling the sultan,) 

disshevelled, pale, haggard— Lady T *s 

exact morning face. Lady S' stands for 

Phedyma, the young Sultana, as Lady T 

does for the elder, one, or sultana validi. 
Mem. to make a scene between them in the 
style of the Rival Queens-^an excellent 
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•study — great pity I was not present at their 
grand quarrel yesterday— Alcaeus said it was 
as good as a comedy — no genius — I would 
have made a tragedy of it — must endeavour to 
keep in the way, and if they don*t soon begin 
again, foment a little dispute, in which to' 
study their character — at the end we will 
overthrow the machinations of the step-mo- 
ther — hang the worthless Ariamnes, (Spencer) 
and poisoning the other interlocutbrs, esta- 
blish on the throne the virtuous Artazires, 
who (like Lord Strathallan) shall be constel- 
lation of talents, virtues, &c.** 

" Upon my word ! study my character ! — 
bang my son Spencer ! — I shall take care how 
I admit such ingenious young ladies as in- 
mates !" Such were the exclamations of Lady 
Torrendale, upon perusing the fatal scroll ; and 
poor Sappho, deprived for ever of the sunshine 
of her favor and protection, had time to la- 
ment, in the most melodious istraihs, her not 

« 

having remarked how a paper was docketed 

* before she delivered it There was, in Sap- 

pho s character, an inconsistency: for which it 

was long before Matilda could accounts 
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That fthe was averse to solitude and obscurity 
was evident ; yet so distrait was she in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, that where once 
she received applause, she ten times met with 
mortification. 

The first symptom Arbella gave of a dawn* 
ing intei'est in the world again, was an en- 

. quiry relative to Sir Harold and the lady who 
had once been an object of such lively soli- 

. citude to her. ^^ I hope you never told him 
it was I, and I alone that -planned and ef- 

. fected the forcible entry, which produced so 
unexpected and painful a scene/' she said, 
<< otherwise much as I feel relieved by visit- 
ing you, I must indulge in the pleasure less 
fi-equently, for fear of meeting him/* 

" You may be sure," replied Matilda, 
'^ tliat I have not communicated to him any 
thing that might increase his vexation and 
uneasiness. But as the discovery did not 
really tend to my cousin's disadvantage, I 
think he has, on the whole, been happier 
since it has been made ; his manner has been 
more tranquil, since he has not laboured under 

»a load of qposcioin^ concealment/* 
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Arbella asked many more questions re* 
specting Lady Julia Melbourne, and hinted 
a desire to be admitted to see her ; but this 
curiosity Matilda always repressed^ conscious 
that though she had unlimited access to this 
unhappy lady, the extending the privilege, 
but for once, even to the dearest intimate, 
could be productive of no advantage, and 
might renew sufferings she dreaded to con« 
template. < 

At other times the unfortunate Miss Fer- 
rars would appear perfectly indifferent to all 
that passed, and mournfully i:apt in former 
scenes, recapitulated, with a melancholy sa- 
tisfaction, pleasures so short, so delusive, so 
fatal to her peace. Tlien would Matilda 
mingle tears with hers, ^till what appeared 
at first the tribute of sympathy, became, at 
length, an almost dangerous indulgence — for 
sometimes her treacherous heart would whisr 
per, " she weeps for the dispersion of an illu-* 
sion; I, for the destruction of real happiness/^ 

The first interview Matilda had with Lady 
Julia after the late painful discovery, was 
.productive of unexpected and distressing e^ 
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fects. Sir Harold had been desirous to try 
the power of her soothing conversation, from 
which he had himself experienced such bene- 
ficial etTects, upon one who, at least when 
discoursing with him, almost always evinced 
the power of thinking justly : bat h^ was dis- 
appointed in his hopes of giving her plea- 
sure. Examining with anxious scrutiny, the 
downcast lovely features of Matilda, Lady 
Julia suddenly turned to her son, and said, 
"That is the lady without a fault ;" then sighed, 
and with a kind of convulsive shudder, mo- 
tioned her to \tithdraw, while the dejection in 
which she was usually plunged, appeared, for 
the rest of the day, visibly increased. 

She often amused herself touching the harp, 
and it was from her those sweet plaintive 
tones had proceeded which Arbella formerly 
noticed. By degrees she became accustomed 
to, and even fond of, Matilda's society. Lady 
Julia's sufferings, her melancholy situation, 
her delicate and interesting appearance, that 
had prepossessed even strangers, increased to 
a degree of fondness, the compassion with 
which Mrs. Melbourne and her daughter be^ 
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held her. To vary Sir Harold/s amusements,^ 
Matilda often read to him ; for she had 
adopted, from her mother, the idea, that it 
is to lose half the advantages of a voice that 
can render the feelings of the poet, not to be' 
able to convey pleasure by the modulation 
. of its tones, in speaking, as well as singing. 
This gave a variety to her powers of pleas- 
ing, while mere shewy accomplishments, by 
constant repetition, fatigue and disgust. 

As he listened, one evening, delighted while 
she read to him part of the fifth book of. 
Milton, which opens with the vision of Evei 
be stopt her at the words, 

** My fairest, my espoused, my laiat found l*' 

And repeating the line, in a low voice, with 
a marked emphasis on the last epithet, he in- 
wardly murmured, " That were bliss indeed ! 
but found too late"— the sigh and melancholy 
pause which followed this broken sentence 
plainly marked his meaning. The idea of 
the loss, the voluntary loss he had, for so 
many years sustained, was never absent from 
his mind. To secure to himself this treasure. 
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for the remaining years he - bad to live, he 
had recourse to an expedient which, for the 
time, awed and terrified Matilda. It was 
after one of those sallies of violence, which 
always made him, when recovered, fear she 
would detach herself wholly from him. On 
this occasion it was, perhaps, more than 
usually excusable. He had surprised his 
friends of Woodbine Lodge, conversing in 
Matilda's favorite arbour. Arbella endea- 
voured to smile at the amusing sallies of 
Sappho. Julia read at their feet, and Emily 
was busily cultivating her little garden. A 
kind of dejection soon stole over the whole 
party. This was the very spot in which 
Strathallan had, on the renewal of their inter* 
course, listened with such dangerous rapture 
to the music of Matilda; and the remem* 
brance of the pain he had, on that occasion, 
given her feelings, imparted a sad and pen- 
sive shade to her contemplations. Yet, per- 
haps, the secret uneasiness that dwelt in 
every bosom, was a bond of union as power- 
ful and sympathetic, though not so visible, as 
the most active and successful desire to please ; 
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for certain it is that they passed the time io 
desultory converse, " pleasant, but mournful 
to the soul/' 'till the resplendent moon, 

*^ Peeped through the chambers of the fleecy east^ 
*' Enlightened by degrees, and In her train, 
" Led on the gentle hours V 

Oh! what a group was there to sit and 
weep, 

*^ Beneatli the trembling languish of her beam */^ 

Not a heart but had bled from the 
Btings of ill-placed passion— not a mind but 
was attuned in harmony to the solemn 
scene, and felt the magic influence of the 

hour, . . 

'' What a lover s light !" exclaimed Sap* 
phO| as she remarked the strong line of bril* 
liancy that fell upon the seat on which they 
reposed. 

Sir Harold raising his eyes to the beautiful 
planet above them, half murmured, ** Hast 
thou thy hall like Ossian, dwellest thou in 
the shadow of grief?" 

^ Thomson* 
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** I wQold fain answer thy question^ Sir 
Knight,*' resumed Sappho, with affected so- 
lemnity ; '^ thou whose distinguished encou- 
ragement alike of music and the muse, en- 
titles thee to rank with the glorious chief who 
patronized the bards that celebrated a night 
such as this : 

** The Roe is in the cleft of the rock. 
The Heath-cock's head is beneath his wing; 
no beast, no bird is abroad, but the o\^l and 
the howh'ng fox. She on a leafless tree. He 
in a cloud on the hill *•" 

'* Would it not be just the hour," conti- 
nuecf the fair enthusiast, who, when once 
possessed by the genius, or rather perhaps 
the demon of illusion, was n.ot easily inter- 
rupted in her career, to address one's fa- 
voured swain with some lay like those Shake- 
speare declares worthy to be 

." Sung by. a fair queen in a summer's bower, 
" With ravishing division to her lute." 

" Miss Melbourne could do so," said Sir 
Harold. 

* Spug of the Five Bards. 



** Ifyou wish it I will/' replied Matilda, 
*' though you know the lute is wanting,*' 
and, after musing a moment she begun the 
song of 

*' Too plain, dear youth^ these telL-iale eyes."— 

" I know that song," exclaimed Julil^ 
suddenly turning frpm her book, '^ there was 
a Lord Arlington, who used to come to our 
house, and listen to mamma singing it, when 
papa was out. I remember she new set it to 
please him, and used to accompany it with 
her harp. . Poor mamma ! she sung it very 
sweetly before^ she died/' * 

There was something so touching in the 
inanner in which thiese words were pro*- 
nounced by tlie^'poor little *' more than or^- 
phan," as her brother had once emphatically 
called her^— her innox^ence and total uijcoh- 
^ciousness were so affecting, that MatiFda, as 
she drew her tenderly towards her, felt a 
rising tear steal, unbidden, down her cheek: 
.hut tlxeir eflFect on Sir Harold was-^eadful, 
and left her no dojubt, if she could before 
have entertained one,^ that his sister had 
nanied the disturber of his family's honour 
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and peace. His ejes flushed fury, but then, 
as if endeavouring to command himself, he 
checked the muttered exclamation that seetn- 
i^ ready to escape his lips, and taking his 
sister'^ trembling hand, '' poor innocent," he 
said, *^ the error was not thine !" Then dart* 
ing away left the astonished group, and was 
soon seen pacing at a distance among the 
trees that partly shaded his hurried and not!' 
equal steps. 

Matilda, vexed to have been, though on* 
intentionally the cause of his emotion, airf 
desirous to draw off the attention of the other 
ladies from it, attempted some general con* 
versation, in which she was well seconded 
hj Sappho. They again reverted to the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery ; talked of 
the pleasure of social intercourse ; and Miss 
Swanley, though she had not much reason^ 
at this moment, to do it, c^gratulated her- 
self on the sensible and animated circle to 
which she could always retire, when desirous 
to escape the impertinent curiosity and mali* 
cious dulness of a country village. Then 
i^hingy recurred, (as she now almost^dways 
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<Jid,) to the Still greater gaiety she might 
have enjoyed, but for her own unpardonable 
inadvertence ; which often, she observed, led 
her into errors, that the most pack-horse dul- 
KEss, (to repeat her favourite expression,) 
would have avoided. 

At length Matilda, who had lost sight of 
Sir Harold, grew so* uneasy, she determined 
to return to the house, with the faint hope of 
finding him there. Abruptly rising, she ex- 
claimed, " we should quite forget ourselves, 
talking by this soft moonlight, if it were not 
for those other lights- that stream so re*^ 
proachfully, (to remind us of our neglect,) 
tbrou^ the brier-bound casement/' 

Both ladies prepared, with alacrity, to obey 
her bint; and found Mrs. Melbourne sur<^ 
rounded by Sir Harold, and the children, 
yvhoBe playful gaiety, united to her solid good 
sense, seemed to have restored him again to 
reason and chearfulness. She felt disposed to 
rally her daughter a little upon her stay ; but 
readily guessed that it might be attributed^ 
AS usual, to Sappho, who often possessed 
much of the fascinating talent attributed ia 

roL. iv# a 
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Ae Allegory to Pity, and was fond of steal* 
ing upon the sports of the village maids, and 
captivating them with her ^- tales full of a 
charming sadness." As for Sir Harold, he 
abstained from all remark, and seemed only 
desirous his own singularity and abruptness 
should be forgotten. By the resumed mild- 
ness and composure of his manner, whkh 
'was dejected, but gentle in the extreme, he 
endeavoured to obtain Matilda's forgiveness, 
for what he deemed an unwarrantable vio* 
lence and indiscretion. He often looked in 
her eyes, as if endeavouring to read her secret 
thoughts ; could he have penetrated them, he 
would have only discovered the softest com- 
passion and regret. Almost unable to tear 
himself from her, he took occasion to whis* 
per her at parting, " I am very unfortunate 
my sweet cousin ; at times I still am not mas- 
ter of myself, and then I alienate from me 
even those, whom I might otherwise interest ; 
but you can command me; you can recal we 
from my wildest wanderings— *-do not refuse 
the power I delegate to you ; 'tis all I have left 
to give.'' He uttered these words with more 
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than hia usual mournful earnestness ; but it 
was not till after his departure, that Matilda 
perceived, with a perturbation caused by the 
most painful surprize and emotion, that he 
bad taken that oppOFtuaity to slip a ring on 
her finger. It was a hoop of gold, with the 
Italian word " sempft/' xaised in the middle, 
upon a ground of black enameU 

" What have you got here?" sajii^Arbella, 
" * se$npr€y for ever ! That was the motto of 
the Medici family !" 

Alas ! it was the fatal pledge that bound 
Matilda to the most wretched of aU the d^- 
scendants of a family, distiriguisfaed also, fof 
genius^ for itiisfortunes, and critn&St 
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CHAP. IXi 

l^'hy'Deed I hiiiDch into the praise of friendAipf 
iFriendsLip, that best support of wretched maD^ 
.Whidi gives us, when our life is painful to us^ 
A ftweei existence in another's being. 



ArBELLA^ though she had recovered 
fpom the first surprise produced 'by learaiDg 
-Spencer's unaccountable infatuation, yet the 
nore she refected, felt it the more impossible 
to find a due to such strange inconsistency. 
ft might, i^erhaps,' have been discovered in 
ihe principle that ruled his fife ; ^at vanity, 
#hich had long led him to set so high a value 
^^ bis own merit, that ihe most elevated 
rank^ the most finished beauty, was deemed 
ftardly worthy to aspire to his notice, haS 
4-(ceiyed a ^sudden uri nortii^ing check. De- 



prived>of hi» ushbI^ resources^ and' dreading 
to become an object of mere compassion i^ 
those scenes where he bad formerly been re^ 
garded with the tenderest ijiterest ; he rea> 
dily accepted the intoxtcating- draught of 
flattery from the first hand that presented ifc 
In Miss Hautenvitle there seemed nothing^ td 
fear ; but Miss Hautenville surpassed hint 
in his own arts. She had tngenuity to peiv 
suade him he was the object of a sincere and 
ardent passion, of whricb his then alarming 
situation at length forced from her the 
avowaL Her sensibility immediately ma^le 
her of consequence in his eyes, and when 
ire add, the advantage of their perpetual 
tite-a-tStes^ we must only refer to her mbilit^ 
and Captain Fitzroy's inveterate babit of co^ 
quetting« to explain the rest As for bis 
former him-ainnte^ she be^n to derive consor 
latioQ both from the flexibility aod elasticit|F 
jof her mittd.; it could, bend to pleasures tbi^; 
a&rded no gratification to >Matikl#, and k 
eouM rise against uadeserved injury with % 
spirit, whicli^ if it bespoke a smaller por^ 
Uon qI sensibility, and bad its source ratb^ 
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in self-Opinion than self respect^ yet^ uLtt- 
iuately, answered the end of consolaticm as 
effectually as if it had derived its origin from 
a nobler pxjnciple. Matilda^ without pos- 
isessing the romantic extravagance of either, 
was the eonnectinjg^ lidk that vniied the fair 
enthusiasts; and tempered the vivacity of 
their sallies^. Ai'bdla was ready, at lengti^ 
insincerely to 8ubscrib(6 to the superiority thajfc 
4she had formerly, amid the fancied triumphs 
of coquetry, ratber insidiously allowed her 
unaffected and* artless young friend; and 
Sappho, who mi^t be 'said ta possess tiie 
frankest vanity that ever woman iiad, used 
often to declare Miss Melbourae was the 
jonly beauty whom she did not envy £ar her 
charms; and who did not, in return, bate 
iier for her talents. 

Nothing how occurred to diisturb tlie evea 
tenoV of ^ Matilda's life, till the arrival of a 
letter iVom Lady Torrendale, in which, afber 
•slightly mentioning Emily, (about whom ha 
Ladyship seemed to feel no farther anxiety, 
btit lather to be desirous she should remain 
W^ tinlitnited time at the Lodge), she pro- 
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ceeded to inform her friend^ that Strathallan^^ 
who was now with them, had most gene- 
rously stepped forward on the occasion of 
Spencer's marriage ; and not only effected a 
complete reconciliation between him and his 
father/ but prevailed so far with Lord Tor- 
rendale, by his earnest entreaties, and the 
representation he made of Spencer's embar- 
rassed situation, as at length to obtain his 
consent to bestow on him the long withheld 
estate of Strath-r Allan;. her Ladyship could 
sot refuse ber praises to her aon-in-law, who, 
ia the moment that his brother's former pros- 
pects were blasted, had proved himself sucb 
a generous friend ; and Matilda, delighted 
at thi& new trait of fraternal affection in> 
Strathallan, communicated that part of the 
letter to Arbella. Miss Ferrars seemed sin- 
cerely rejoiced at Fitzroy's good fortune^, 
** I like that," she said, *' that is magnifi- 
cent — worthy of the stately youth, the lovely^ 
Lord of Colonsay ; and as for his kss wor- 
thy brother, take my word for it, he won't 
share this windfall with that withered broom-' 
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Slick— no, no — now be can dash again and 
not grow pale with medUaiions upon it ; 
tvhich, however they might suit the Dean, 
were by far too dull for the Captain of horse. 
That he should ever have thought of her 1 
there was surely sorae witdhery in it : with 
her age and viVage, tlie creature must have 
had Agatha's ring, to deceive him into any 
thing like the semblance of an attachment t 
but she he^s not been yet sufficiently punished. 
Should I ever, by any chance, meet with 
hio) again, let ber beware, and not lay that 
' flattering unction to her soul,' that 1 shall 
spare her a heart-ache, after the many she 
Ihas causetl me. Nay, no reproofs," slie 
continued to Matilda, who, however pleased 
with her returning chearfulness, was always 
the first to discourage her levity. " I must 
and I will teaze Miss Hautenville a little.*' 

" You remember she is fwt Miss Haut- 
enville now." 

" I do but too well ; and, for that very 
reason am resolved to plague her : it is but 
renewing our old flirtation i and; as for th^ 
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dear soul himaelf^ la douce habitude is so na* 
tural to him, that he will slide ioto it againi 
almost without perceiving it.** 

'' I am sure^ Arbella^ you do not meao > 
'what you say/* 

"If I know myself^ Matilda; I certainly, 
do. I know no. pleasure so soothing as to 
punish those who have had the ^audacity to 
anoourage similar hopes to my. own: revers-^ 
ing the sOng x>£' Delia^ I thus half rei^engei 
the perfidy^ of Spencer^ on others; and 

<< All lliat I tttdure inflict'* 

Ob, welMmagined line! in future be* myi 
motto !*• 

Matilda lamented to see how muclr this^ 
fetal passion bltd^ altered a- character once 
mild/ generous, and amiable. She wished^ 
to give her friend some more grateful sulgect ' 
of reflectbn ; for she saw tlritt, after all, it * 
was neglect which most preyed ' upon the 
spirits, and hurt the formerty sweet and 
lively temper of Airbella. She spoke to her- 
of the returning admiration of Sowerby;^- 
but was answered with that careless indkSfer-^ 
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ence, wh%h apoke, either utter repugnancy 
or hopetessi^si of success. '^ Attempt 
again to be Aspasia to that Diogenes ! oh^ 
your .hluiible ! as George Spring says^ when 
he means to be witty ; if I had your patent, 
tiideed, for converting lovers into friends^ 
tiiere might be some temptation to try that ^ 
and I should really request it, if I thought 
it worth while learning how to change gold 
into leml ; but I am equally 4»bliged to you ; 
you aj^ such a good creature — so superior f 
now that is quite unlike me j I own, I could 
not bear to see a pug, that had once followed 
me, in the train of another mistress. Qh^ 
you are all disinterestedness, you live for 
others." 

Matilda did, indeed, live for o&ers; her 
friendly wishes for Arbella formed but a 
fmall portion of the extensive plans of that 
benevolent heart. In the days of her pros- 
perity she had been adored^ hi the vicinity o£ 
the Rocks^, for her judiciousby^ distributed 
charities ; and now that her purse could not. 
afford " to misery/* all she wished to give,^ 
dbe turned to MisS: Ferrars: as to o^e who^ 
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jbad the power, as well as the will| to re- 
lieye it ; and it was never without discover- 
ing an answering fund of sympathy, « in the 
heart of the good-natured and generous heir^* 
ess. 

" Make me your banker, my Matilda," 
she said, " it is little, in return for your 
being my consoler, instructress, and guide."' 

Matilda, however, availed herself but mo^ 
derately of her friend's unlimited confidence ;. 
preferring the idea of inspiring her with a" 
wish, to enjoy those pure and permanent 
pleasures, to that of alone receiving the 
thanks, that in part were due to the libera- 
lity of her companion. Arbella soon con- 
vinced her, that she only wanted opportu- 
nity to be actively, as well as speculatively 
benevolent. It was in one of the rounds 
that Matilda took, aceording^ to the promise 
she had given to Lady Strathallan, to visit* 
the poor of Woodlands, that Miss Ferrars> 
who accompanied her into some of the cot-' 
tages, was particularly struck with the ap- 
pearance of one, which had a nes^ness that ^ 
might have done honour to a drawmg-rogm; ^ 
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ibough every thing in it bore evidently tbs 
appearance of the greatest^poverty. A nu-» 
merous family of Utkle boys *and girb, urere 
playing round the room. Arbelta^ who 
though not really^ fond of children, \yas too 
much of a coquette not to desire to be po- 
pular, took very distinguished notice of them ; 
end having delighted the mother of the &« 
mily by a number of questions, which it cost 
her no trouble to make ; she was taking leave, 
with a handsome present, when struck with 
the beauty of the youngest of the female 
children, she stopped to caress her; md 
taking her on her knee, promised her a fine 
book iLe next time she should see her : the 
little girl hung down her bead, and said, 
she did not wait a book ; ** bless me^ 
cried Arbella, in her precipitate manner^ 
^^ what s the meaning of that? cant the ape 

reftrf." 

^' Ix)rd love you, JMiss, bow should she ?'* 

replied the mother, **we haye no time to 

send her to sebool: indeed we wants our 

children, as s^on as they are big enough, to 

help ourselves a little to work in the fieldsi 
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to go a casingi or at least to take care of 
the young oneSi and carry them about : be* 
sides what good would riie learn at school^ 
a^ I say, only to be made rude among boys : 
if the girls were taught to use their needle^ 
indeed — " 

^^ And are they not taught to work at the 
new school ?" said Arbella, with an absent 
air, and as if in haste to get away. 
^ ^' Oh dear^ no, Miss; last week, at the 
vestry, they did talk of another superscript 
tion, I think they call it, that the girls might 
be leached knittings and sewing besides; 
but, lack-a-day, the poor little parish of 
Woodlands, could nt make it out among 'em, 
though tbe grocers lady did give a pound 
note : if it had been thought of when Lady 
Strathalian was here, it might, I reckon^ 
have been brought to bear ; for she was al- 
ways free hearted, and ready to give hef^ 
money : I never saw such a prodigious 
lady.** 

*' I wish, indeed, it had occurred to us 
fhen,^' observed Matiidai struck witti the uti- 
lity of the plan* 



'' We must think of this/' said Aibdle/ 
with an air of interest; and recovering from 
her temporary fidget, (which had been oc- 
casioned by unexpectedly observing a party 
of light horse, gitUoping at a distance) ; '^ I 
myself will be among the first to subscribe; 
and I am sure I can command names enough, 
among the young ladies of my acquaint- 
ance, to make the little sum we want ; and 
tiien, my good woman, when they are taught 
something that you value^ won't you promise 
me to send your little angels to school ; for 
it is a terrible ' thing, upon my word- it? is^ 
to have them running about like little rab* 
bits, as ignorant as the rocks they climb. 
Come here, Nanny, my dear," she conti- 
nued, " you would like to read, would you 
not love; well, to morrow^ I will call with 
the book I promised^ and give you the first 
lesson." 

'* Arbella, you will never persevere'* said 
Matilda; but Arbella was determined ta 
persevere, and actually did so ; the sub- 
scription for additional instruction, in the 
more useful parts of needle-work^ was* soo^^ 



fiRed up to their highest satis&ction; and 
Arbella, whose active mind always contin 
iHied to work on whatever object was pre*, 
sented to it, opened to Matilda her more ex« 
fended views. 

" ni tell you what, Matilda," she said^ 
'' you want such a school near the Rocks^ 
as there is at Woodlands : now, though I 
know what you ^re going to say> that I. am 
an heiress, and all that> I really have not 
sufficient command of money to attempt such 
a: thing without assistance; though I should, 
be very happy to promote it; could you not 
apply to your crazy — 1 beg your pardon — , 
he shall be your wise cousin on this occa- 
sion." 

" I will," said Matilda, "and to Mr. Sow- 
crby." 

" Hum— I have no great hopes of him ; . 
between you and I, Square Sowerby (as the . 
country folks call him, meaning Squire) is 
very narrow; you know how he grumbled 
on being asked to be one of the stewards for 
the subscription balls at S ; and in little 
things he is most ridiculouSt You remeox« 
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her bis breaking off all correspondence witb 
an old friend and schoolfellowi because he 
made him pay postage too often for his let** 
ters ?'• 

" I do— yet this man is the promoter of 
almost every charitable scheme around us; 
besides contributing large sums to. various 
public institutions." 

** Indeed ! then do you manage him ; for 
to say the truth, I am afraid; though he 
has reconciled himself ta seeing me some- 
times, I perceive, since that fatal duel, I 
have never recovered his good opinion; I 
fear he thinks nothing of me." 

^* I rather fear he thinks too much of 
you — '* replied Matilda. 

<< Well then, tince you will have it that 
he his generous, and tender, and all we wish ; 
db go to your bourru bknfakant^ and teU 
bim, ttke^ Lady Teazte, I want him to 
' |m in a manstrous good humour, for I wish 
him to lend me a hundred pounds." 

'* Matilda intended to execute her friend's 

commission ; but before it was in her power 

^"'^fl^ do so, ArbeUa had an opportunity of 

S 
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Speaking for herself. Oae morning, on eii<* 
tering the cottage, which belonged ta the 
mother of her littte favourite Nanny, she 
M*as sori*y to find the poor wonian keeping 
her bed with some feverish symptoms, which 
had long hung over her, and which were oc» 
casioned by working too long during the latQ 
harvest : Miss Ferrars, however, did not lei 
this prevent her from giving hen usual les- 
son to her little girl ; and she was so intent 
upon her employment, that she did not pem 
ceive the entrance of a stranger ; this wat 
no other than " Squire .Sowerby ;" whosC 
benevolence, often secret, though extensive^ 
led him to acquaint himself, personatiy, with: 
the wants of all the distressed wha surround^ 
him : bis knowledge of ^nedicinc which he 
had acquired in the course of his |ri)ilosophiU 
eal studies, enabled him oi'ten to do good^ 
and to prevent expence ; and he now cami 
to renew a simple prescription, which ha4 
already benefited his poor patie&t, when ho 
was struck^ as be approached the door, with 
the figuce of Arbdiia, bending over the little^ 
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pr\f whom she was teaching to read an easy 
kMOfK The patient sweetness with which 
$he corrected, and endured the various blun* 
ders of her little scholar; and the bright 
glance of intelligence, and delight, with 
which she hailed any dawning of improve*- 
ment, were not lost upon Sowerby ; and he 
stood for some moments yielding to the pare 
pleasure this contemplation inspired. Soon 
recollecting, however, what was due to his 
age and character, he blushed at thus mys^ 
tertously stealing on the occupations of the 
iJEiir one, like an enamoured boy, watching 
the steps and actions of his beloved; and 
advancing into the room^, discovered himseU; 
and said, his eyes beaming with benevolent 
pleasure, '^ to see you here thus employed^ 
Miss Ferrtrs, was, indeed, an unexpected 
satisfaction.; these are not scenes in which' 
a ikie lady delights/' 

It was impossible for Sbwerby .to say even 
a gracious .thing, in a perfectly gracious man*- 
ner; stitl Arbella took the compliment as it 
was meant. " My heart, I trust, i»*nol that 
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of a fine Isdy ;" she said looking dowQ^ 
while her cheeks glowed vtUh the long-fcNN 
gotten pleasure of pleasing. 

Mr. Sowerby was melted, struck, delighted- 
Perhaps he wished to encourage any gleam 
of right-feeling in the imprudent and giddy 
Miss Ferrars ; parhaps he thought with the^ 
Archbishop of Granada, ** a tout pechii 
msefkorde ;" especially when the sinner wa^ 
agreeable, and young, if not extremely beau^ 
tifiiL Certmn k is, he never found himseU 
in a more forgiving disposition; and tha 
amiaUe Arbella, did not discourage the pro- 
pensity. She seiaed this opportunity to men-^ 
tion her plan of a school near the Rocks, to 
which he gave his most cordial approba« 
tion. The numerous consultations these ar« 
pangements required, rendered their meet* 
ipgs, at Woodbine Lodge, still more fre*-^ 
§uent ; and they were, perhaps, addition^* 
ally pleasing, from the contrast they afforded, 
|o his now solitary home; where he was no 
longer welcomed by that gentle b^ing, who 
SQejRieid to make every place she inhabited 
a sainted shrine. He took an opportunity 



of mwe particularly questioning thr poor 
^vroman, at whose cottage they had met ; and 
every thing she said confirmed him in his^ 
opinion of Arbella's mildness, sweetness, 
and perseverance. 

•* Oh, Sir," she cried, "you have no idea 
what a good young lady she is ; shq not only 
teached my little girl her book, so that she 
flow can read it quite fluidly ; bat gived my 
master money when he was bad with* the- 
agqe; and bought us clothes and firing 
against Christmas/* 

Her poor neighbours were no less elo- 
quent in Sowerb^r's praises to Arbella ; till 
she forgot the difference of years, in the 
glowing benevolence of his heart ; and he 
was piqued by her spirit and generosity,^ ta 
shew himself even more than usually libe- 
ral. ^*' I hate giving my money," he said, a» 
he put down his name to a very lar^e sum ; 
*^ but? you shame me by your munificencet 
Yet, after all, I doubt not, you find mwe 
pleasure in thus laying it out, than in all 
jeo ever threw away in feathera and floutv* 
ces^ and gimcracks, hey ?^ 
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Arbetla accepted the graciouf compIU 
ment, as it was intended; and even, by 
jdegreesy once more accustomed herself to 
{he prospect of becoming mistress of Clif- 
4en*dowa» 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ontacba night 
Stood Dido with a willow ia her hand 
Upon thb wild sea-banks, and waved her lo?e 
To come again to Carthage. 

Shaksfbahs. Mbbchaht or Vskicb* 



Shortly after reading Lady Torren- 
dale's letter, Arbella called upon Matilda at 
Woodbine Lodge, but her air was so wild; 
her countenance so pale and exhausted, that 
her friend anxiously demanded the cause of 
her evident agitation of spirits* She threw 
herself into a chair and after asking for a 
glass of water, ^^ Oh my dear," she exclaimed, 
** I have had such a shock ; no wonder I 
look pale; the sight of that man gave me 
such a turn.'^ 
"" What shoek ? What man ? You look 
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indeed as if y<»u bad seen a gliosty" said 
Matilda, endeavouriDg to riilly her. 

<< True, true, indeed^ 'tis but the ghost of 
his former self; yet still interesting. The 
wretch ! I hardly knew him. When just re* 
turning home from a long walk with tlear 
Sowerby, who you know is a preacher of 
exercise in all weathers, a dashkig carriage 
and four, drove furiously past us, and a man 
bowed to me with the greatest nonchalance: 
* don't you know Captain Fitzroy,* said 
Sowerby. He must have perceived by the 
change in my countenance how much I hated 
him. He was* at my aunt's before us; 
Sowerby took leave at the door, and my first 
euu)tion was, to run up and hide myself, till 
he should be gone; the sight of him is now 
become bo odious to me; but curiosity, or 
some other devilish motive, restrained me, 
and I went iato the parlour ; I found my 
aunt so. triumphant, and so affair^ and 
Miss Hautenville (t won't call her Mrs. 
YiVixCy) so satisfied, and so detestable ; and 
I have been so siek of their servility, and 
their nonsense, and his affictatiDny thsvi I 
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have at l^gth escaped to steal a quiet half 
hour with you." 

Matilda could not but observe that ili-hu* 
mor had a great share in this slight and sa-* 
tirtc sketch of the family partj; and begged 
her friend to be composed, and to detail the 
jcene as it had happened* 

•* When I came in," resumed Arbella, after 
ft long pause to take breatb| ^* I found my 
aunty who had just laid down her knitting 
and her spectacles, overwhelming the gentle- 
man with enquiries and compliment^ but he 
put them all aside, and advancing to his de* 
lightful bride, he told the creature, the Fitz- 
roy, that the sudden change in his afiairs 
rendered his presence at Stratb-AHan ne« 
cessary; i>ut that he could not think his 
good fortune complete, without the addi* 
tional pleasure of her company in the jour« 
ney ; he then continued something in a lower 
tone, which I suppose was an apology fw his 
previous neglect. She seemed to take it in 
very good part. Oh when Spencer whbpers, 
h\B hard Qoi to forgive; and at the end if 
you could have seeo the look she ^aye me ; 
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may all th6— but she is stilltoo happy, is she 
not, with him ? My aunt would hardly let 
him finish what he had to say ; but over- 
whelmed liim with a torrent of the most vul- 
gar and impertinent questions: *Was that 
carriage really his? and was he really Lord 
of Strath'Allan ? and did that make him 
a Lord of the Manor, or a Laird. ' O^ ! 
when I saw the lurking smile, that hovered 
round those traitorous lips, I pould, with such 
pleasure, have sniptofFa Uttle bit of the good 
lady's tdhgue. Spencer, as full as ever of 
idle business, and important insignificance, 
bad hardly a moment to stay ; could hardly 
be prevailed on to taste the elegant collation 
that, by this time, was served up ; his wife, 
tnust make her arrangements in less than 
half an hour, or ^he must leave her behind. 
Aye do, my dear Mrs. Fitzroy, said I, and I 
wiH help you. Meantime aunt went on, as 
if determined to set me disti-acted : ' do ye 
go, my dear honorable Mrs. Fitzroy, int^ 
your own elegant, honorable new carriage. 
Didn't I say it would come to this; and 
didn't the fbrtijne-tellcr say it would come to 

VOL. LV. I 
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•this. Now you are indeed the bonorabki 
Mrs. Fitzroy^ and your husband is the hon- 
orable Captain Fitzroy, for he has behaved 
as I always eaid he would, like a man of 
fhonor. And nobody as I take it (assunaing 
lier dreadfully sentimental tone) is truly 
ikonorable, but who behaves themselves hon- 
orably :' then embracing her with tears in her 
ieyes, she ran on, ' and now do ye wxite to 
tfie, and remember, though I scoro to remind 
yon of it, dear Mrs. Fitzroy, I was your good 
.friend in your diversity, and 'twould break 
my heart if you was to forget me in your in- 
fluence, for I never loved you so well in my 
life as I do at this blessed minute. Now for 
the love of ^goodiiess sake, €fe ye look out at 
the four beautiful pye-bald 'horses, as is 
prancing and pawing just before the door ; 
pretty creaters ; all your own : I never loved 
ye so well as this minute/ Well* my dear, 
he is seriouslv determined to take his wife 
away with him, and what can be his inten- 
tion, it goes even beyond me to discover, 
though so long accustomed to read all the 
movements of that vain, Meak^ wavering 
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heart To rusticate with a Hautenvilie, 
and live upon love at Strath-Allan would 
be too ridiculous, even for Spencer Fits** 
rof." 

Matilda found herself as unable as her 
friend, to solve the difficulty ; and the two 
young ladies after wearying themselves with 
conjectures, parted at length, unable to 
come to any conclusion, but that Captain 
Fitzroy bad always the art of surpassing ex- 
pectation, however high it might have been 
raised by his former extravagancies. When 
Arbella returned bome» she found the Fitz** 
roys gone, as she had expected. It was. not 
till some titne after, that she learnt, by the 
laughing and whispering round| the demiie- 
ment of this strange adventure^ and when she 
thought of it^ was no more '^ in amazement 
io^t;'* < 

Scarcely had Strathallan silenced the mur* 
murs of Fitzroy, (who lamented with true 
pathos to Lady -Torrendale, that while h\% 
brother by the merest luck in the world had 
the enjoyment of two fine estates, men of 
naerit, like himself remained poor and negr 
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kcted) wb^n the gay capricious Spenceiv 
struck out the bright plan which he resolved 
tliat moment to put in execution. Strath*- 
Allan was too retired a spot ever to be ai) 
«greeble residence to him ; he however, on 
learning his brother's unexampled generosity, 
squeezed his hand, muttered some hasty 
expressions of gratitude, said he would have 
acted exactly in the same manner, if placed 
in similar circumstances ; and then hastened 
to take up all the monisy he could command, 
upon his new estate, part of which be em* 
ployed in paying bis debts, and the rest in 
purchasing an equipage^ which haid made 
such an impredM>n on IMrs. Stockwell, and 
Mrs. Fitznoy. On this occasion Lady Tor- 
rendale, who had bwu the only person for* 
merly to listen to her sons ccmnplaints, was, 
obliged. to own herself satisfied .f and Strath- 
allan, delighted to see cofilentment once 
u)ore restored to the donaestic groupe, could 
hardly persuade liimself be had been once the 
object of so much envy and ill-wtlL " I 
never intended, my dear fellow,** said he to 
l'it7ioy, " so far to avail myself of the favours 
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af fortu&e, as to auffer so great adispropor* 
tion to exUt between us ; you know too well 
accumulation never was my pleasure; and 
that you may find this a reNef adequate to 
all your present exigencies, is my most earnest 
desire/' • 

From the moment of Spencer's arrival at 
S— , Mrs. Stockwell, wlio could hardly be- 
lieve her eyes, ran out and called from the 
bottom of the stairs; **come down,. my dear 
Miss Hautenville — Mrs. Spencer — pooh, 
Mrs. Fitzroy,. I mean ; would you believe it, 
here's your own dear husband come to see 
you— come quickly : Lord bless me, if I was 
ever so surprised in my life/* 

" Why surprised, Madam ?" said the 
Lady, who had, by this time, made her apr 
paearance to this unexpected summons, and 
who still maintained her dignity, though the 
visit was indeed to her equally unexpected 
and agreeable. What followed has been al- 
ready detailed by Arbella. Mrs. Fitzroy 
thought all the sufferings of her life coropen* 
fiated, as the elegaat, the animated Spencer 
^aqded her into hi^ splendidly blazoned 
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barouche. The infatuation lasted the whole 
of their journey to Scotland, nor was it dissi* 
pated by the appearance ' of the mansion at 
Strath- Allan, thouglv little calculated to.in^ 
spire chearful ideas in any but the happy, 
Mrs, Fitzroy, we nnay suppose, saw ife only, 
Mjlh a lover's eye. The house though t/n 
pcic (klabrie, was so venerable. The tr^es, 
(though now brown and shedding their leaves) 
would, she was sure, in springs burst (orth in 
the most enchanting beauty, and then, the 
T^indlng walks would be so delightful with a 
book, or Fitzroy '» arm ! This was not ex- 
actly the Captain's intention ; and she wai 
not quite so much enchanted when, on the 
third day after his arrival, he mentioned his 
design of returning to London ; but gave no 
hint of a desire that she should accompany 
him ; " I have no taste," said he, *^ for rural 
beauties, but as you, Mrs. Fitzroy, have pro- 
bably not yet examined half the romantic 
scenes around, you may wish to have time to 
explore them more accurately, and give .me 
an account of them— when I return.*' 

Mrs. Fitzroy, who saw through SpfU[)cer'$, 
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design, which was indeed to keep her at a 
distance from him, (a design which had made 
the present of a house and estate in a remote 
part of Scotland peculiarly acceptable) re- 
plied, with some spirit, that she preferred 
accompanying him wherever he went. '* There 
can be no objection to that njw, I suppose, '^ 

she added. 

" None in the world, my dear creature, 
but that it is impossible,'' he answered, with 
the greatest sang Jroid ; "I have been 
obliged to take up all the ready money upon 
my estate, in the discharge of honorable and 
necessary demands : you must be aware you 
cannot appear in the world without appoint^ 
wenis^ such as are suitable to my wife ; wheii 
it is in my power to give them to you, you 
shall hear from me ; till then, your taste and 
literature (he dwelt upon this last word with 
a sneer) can, 1 am satisfied, make this abode, 
un sejour enchanti, and one of which I shall 
leave you undisturbed possession/' 

Mrs, Fitzroy, unable to restrain her indig« 
aation, was going to reply, but Spencer 
begged of her not to, be mportSe^ and, po* 

14 
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litely boivihgy and wishing her all health and 
bappinesSy stepped into ius carriage, and 
left this disconsolate Ariadne to deplore her 
sad babishcnenti while he prepared (sinking, 
as inucb as possible, tlie title of a married 
man) to assume, once more^ the envied cha- 
racier of an eligant at every scene of fa^ 
shionable amusement. 

It was not till the evening of tlie day 
following that of Spencer's abrupt and cruel 
departure, that poor Mrs. Fitzroy found cou- 
rage to walk out, and survey her now solitary 
domain, which, deprived of the adventitious 
charms, that Spencer*s presence had lent it, 
now appeared in all its real bleakness and na« 
kedness to her view. Before her was the sea, 
tossing its foaming billows for ever among 
dreary and barren rocks ; behind the bouse 
were lofty mountains, that frowned in terrific 
and savage grandeur ; and though the cascades 
that burst down their sides, glittering through 
the various diversities of green, that were 
mingled in the plantations around, might al- 
together furnish in the summer a scene of 
picturesque beauty: the whole view pre^ 
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sented, at the moraent, nothing to the forsa- 
ken fair one, but the image of solitude, gloom/ 
and despair. Thje night was dark and 
dreary ; lurid clouds hung low in the air, and 
threatened every mon>ent to burst in torrents 
on her head ; but this was nothing to the 
storm that raged in Mr« Fitzroy's breast 
She was followed by a young Scotch gM, the 
daughter of the bailiff and his wife, who lived 
in the house, aad had the care of it during 
the absence of its owners. " Heavens 1 M^bat 
a desolal^ looking place this isi'" she ex* 
claimed, turning, in utter despair to her 
jcompanion, 

" Why yei8, my Lady,** answered Janet, 
**it he reckoned an unco pretty place as 
you shall see/* 

** I mean foi'lorn, deserted, girj,'* reiter- 
ated Mrs. Fitzroy, who discovered that Janet • 
mistook tho word desolate, for some fine 
"Southron" term of commendation. ** Oh 'tis 
a dismal sight ! not a oei^hhour of any dis** 
tinction for ten. miles round ; nothing • l»ut a 
few str$iggli0g huts to be seen upon x\ K^m^- 

J.5 
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** Truly, my Lady, Vis but a strolling sort 
of a village, yet still Stratballan Castleis sure 
a bonny wonder ; and for the kirk, ayont it 
has nae peer/' 

** He may truly say," resumed Mrs. Fitz- 
roy, who had nol listened to the latter part of 
this observation, ** that he has left me with- 
out appointments ?— Pray are you and your 
fatlier,'* turning disdainfully to the girl, " the 
only servants in the house," 

"The only servants, my Lady, except 
Brownie/' 

" Browne! who the deuce is Browne ?"* 

*' Ob, my Lady, ye manna talk o' the de'U 
^ben ye mention Brownie. Ye mun ha 
inair respect Indeed ! This Mn Brownie 
is a very ceremonious gentleman. Do ye na 
ken 1^ is a spirit?" resumed the girl, with 
added solemnity ; " and what h more re- 
mai . ^ble he has kept awa' sin ^ver y€ 
hae been here. He'd do half the work 
before I was up, and leave me sixpjence 
too, if I rerpembered to set his milk for 

Mrs. Fitzroy now called to mind her Uitle 
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{>oetical and black-letter knowledge, which 
her own distresses had before quite drivetl 
away, and remembering Brownie was a guar- 
dian sprite, attached to many northern fami« 
lies of distinction, did not doubt but that of 
Strathallan was included in the honor. She 
cast a ruefol look upon her attendant, who 
seemed by no means more delighted with the 
beauty of her mistress, and muitered,/' surely 
my grannie had the second sight of this 
laidly Lady coming to Strathallan, when she 
made me pray wi* uplift bands against aw 
witches and warlocks, and lang-nibbed ''^ 
things/' ; 

" Perfidious, ungrateful Fitairoy ?** the 
Lady at length exclaimed ; ** are these the 
vows of eternal love, which you promised t0 
renew beneath the renewing verdure, wliiie 
the conscious stars, or the nightingale stiouid 
be the only witnesses to our love ?" 

**Gifan ye are fond of nightiiicrales, my 
Xiady, ye may hear 'em every night aneatli 
ypur chamber window/* 

* Long-nosed 

i6 
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- '^ Indeed 1 that may, ia time^ be soothing 
10 my heart-sick grief.'' 
. *' Oh theoj this place be famous for night* 
ingales. Bonny creatures wi' the horns and 
staring eyes,' that do cry hoot! hoot! by 
oJght/' 

' Mrs* Fitzroy shuddered, clasped her bands 
together, and, for once, with a natural ex- 
pression, cast up her eyes to heaven, while 
Janet continued to set forth the beauties of 
the chamber. ** Tis the room where the last 
Lady Stratfaalhtn died ; and sometimes her 
ghaist do walk about at night. But don^t be 
frightened, my Lady, 'tis only on All hallow- 
«'enorth^e night stedied." 

Such stories anmsed the time till total 
^rkness came on, and poor Mrs. Fitzroy with 
tio choice but to Usten to Janet^s tales of 
witcfaesi fairies, banshis, or <leatfa-lights, or 
to the mournful sighing (sughtng her compa- 
nion called it) of the wind among the trees^ 
bad full time to regret the hour, she ex- 
changed the obsequious attentions, and sub«> 
4itantial comforts of Mrs. Stockwell's fireside^ 
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for the barren privilege of comparing herself 
by turns to every heroine^ ancient and mo- 
dern^ celebrated in mournful story as a 
victiiB to the perfidy of man. 
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CHAP. XL 



^ Matilda'* l^ost ! I woo a sterner bride ; 
The armed Bellona calls me to her side : 
Harsh is the music of our marriage strains ! 
It breathes in thunder from the western plains. 

Miss Sswaib^d* 



OPENCER was not long returned from 
his northern excursion, when the papers in- 
formed him of Arbella's marriage with Mr. 
Sowerby. It piqued his vanity; yet ever 
equally ready at disguising what be really 
did feel, or assuming what he did not, he de- 
claredi in all companies, his satisfaction at 
finding, that a girl who bad aimed so high, 
had at length made such a prudent, tolerable, 
decent sort of a match. Mrs. Stockwell's 
satisfaction was of a warmer and sincerer na- 
ture. Having every cause of discontent vt* 



mcrved by her son being, at that time, in pur- 
suit of another lady, she congratulated her 
niece Arbella with unmingled cordiality, and 
even went so far as to say that ''as she was 
but young at house-keeping, she would not 
only be happy to give every assistance and 
advice in her power, but would (^provided 
dear, little Mrs. Sowerby was apreeable) 
spend the fkst months of her marriage with 
bcr.-' This, Arbella, though she continued 
on perfectly good terms with her aunt, civilly 
evaded. Not so tlie advances of her other 
relations, %vho were greatly induced, by the 
wealthy and respectable connexion she had; 
at length, formed, to overlook her previous 
slights. Thus divided between the duties 
she owed her 4iusband, and the attentions re- 
quired by her new-made friends, Mrs. Sowt 
eiby found her good humour and self-conse« 
quence return together, and had no longer 
any room for that gnawing discontent that had 
wasted her spiritSi and preyed upon h^r 
peac€. 

Matilda continued, dqrijng the winter, to 
keep up, a regular cojr^^ondence with X^jf 
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Strathallan, who flattered her with hopes of 
seeifig her the ensuiag Bummer. To tliis 
prospect Miss Melbourne looked forward 
with serenity, if not with any very lively aa* 
ticipations of delight; and as the gay seaaoa 
of spring returned, was far from being guiltj 
of that " suUenness .u^nst nature," which 
refuses to appear sensible of its charms. 
Summer however passed without bringing the 
promised addition to her sodety ; and as the 
sporting season approached^ Matilda felt 
sensible she could not hope for the presence 
of the amazonian dame, .till fifhe had takes 
i?very hunting lodge in her way that belonged 
to any one. who was of her acquaiatanca 
The letters now began to be less interesting ; 
•details of murdered hares, for details of 
£trathaUaii's puj^uits^ his plans and amuse^ 
ments, appeared, tto her little friend, but aa 
Indifferent exchange. An intejrval of greater 
length than ordinary had elapsed sinee the re- 
ceipt of the last letter from Lady Strathallan, 
vhen Mrs. Sowerby, who'was come to spend 
the morning with her friend, happening. to 
toke up the paper .which was just cotoA io^ 
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sitartled the assembled group, by exclaiming, 
'> bless me, this woman is always breaking 
her neck !" and on an explanation being de- 
manded, read aloud the following paragraph : 

" We regret much to have the painful task 
of announcing an accident, which has ex- 
cited the most serious alarm in the breast of 
every person connected with the amiable ia» 
dividual to whom it has arrived. The beaur 
tiful Lady Stratballan, who it is well known 
delights in uniting the crescent of Diana, to 
the JEgis of Minerva, was thrown from her 
horse, with violence, while in ardent pursuit 
of a fox, and fractured her arm in two places. 
The limb was instantly set, but we are sorry 
to say, a violent fever was the consequence^ 
and all the symptoms since have been unfa^ 
vourable. Every one who has the honor of 
thb Lady's acquaintance; must unite with us, 
in ardently hoping, that the world will not bd 
deprived of a character, in whom at once, 
distress found a friend, taste a^d pleasure a 
fiupport, and science a patroness." 

" There, now you have it in the flourishing 
way that paper always gives things," added 
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Mrs. Sowerby, ** was it not better as I told 
you, in two words, that she bad broken her 
neck?" 

*' No, not quite so bad as that," interrupted 
Mrs. Melbourne, benevolently ; " she re- 
covered from the effects of a very serious ac- 
cident before, and I trust this will not be 
found of such fatal consequence as was at 
first imagined/' 

Begging her young friend to excuse her, 

she, with these words, left the room to ad- 

« 

dress a few lines instantly to Lady Torren- 
daie, to enquire into the exact truth of the 
report. The Countess did not delay her 
answer, buton pretence of the intimacy that 
had subsisted between Matilda and I^dy 
3trathallan, chose to address it to her. 

** 'Tis true ma ckere petite^*' she said, 
** that her Ladyship's horse chucked her ra- 
ther impolitely over a six-bar gate ; and it is 
also true that, instead of thanking him, and 
saying, ^ dat is a good horse, but how will 
1/ou get over ?' (as the Frenchman did when 
in a similar situation, imagining the English 
hunters .were trained to convey Jthijir masters 
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dear over gates in that manner) she lay cry- 
ing out, with all her noight that her arm was 
broken. However, there is no reason for any 
immediate fear about our Hippolita ; at least 
it is by no means impossible but she may re- 
cover. Should it turn out differently, my 
only consolation would be, that a certain dear 
little friend of mine, might $tand a chance of 
being rewarded according to her merit ; and a 
certain gentleman, whom her prudery long ago 
forbade to hope, might at length find the re- 
compence of all his forbearance. But where 
am I wandering? Is it possible to live in a 
court, and not to learn the necessary caution, 
with which it teaches us to disguise our 
thoughts and feelings? — yes, for, Matilda, I 
was not bred in a court ; and now, while 
giving way to the* fond flatteries of a too 
friendly and susceptible ^art, run the risk 
of incurring your grave looks and rebukes in 
return. Oh spare them this time, and— 
should it really be so, allow me to console 
his mind, with the idea that you will not al- 
ways be inexorable." 

Shocked at the mixture of unfeeling levi^ 
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and insinc^ity this epistle betrayed, Matilda 
could yet scarcely forbear a smile, at the 
Countess's still supposing her so much the 
dupe of her arts, as to give into a snare so 
gross ; one that supposed a conduct so un* 
like the whole tenor of that held by the re- 
fined, the humane Strathallan« ^' Ah ! little 
does he suspect/' i^ said, '^ the commissioh 
her Ladyship insinuates she has received 
from faim. Insinuates for no visible purpose, 
but the gratuitous pleasure of making me 
odious and contemptible in the eyes of all, to 
whom she would show the unworthy avowal 
she soiicits !" 

As she had not originally addressed Lady 
Torrendak, Matilda did not conceive an 
fnawer to this »strange epistle necessary; but 
Kuiderstanding that Lady Strakhaltan's head 
was not affe<;tdd by her pi^esent illness, she 
dispatched a letter VuU of the real tender* 
pess and syaipathy, she felt for her situation ; 
and entreating her, if it \viprei^nly ,by the hand 
of an amanuensis, to send her a line soon, re* 
specting her state of health. The letter she 
ffeceivjsd by return of post, in the hltqd^ 
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writing of her Ladyship's woman, though 
more grateful and affectionate than usual, 
was of a most gloomy cast It appeared 
intended as a kind of farewell. In it 
Lady Strathallan seemed fully sensible <^ 
her danger. At the beginning of the week 
that succeeded the eventful one, in which 
Lady Strathallan 's accident bad been first 
announced, Matilda happening to take up 
the newspaper, turned very pale, and handed 
it, in silence, to bet mother. " 'Tis over, 
then^" exclaimed Mrs. Melbourne, ^ poor 
Lady Strathallan has paid M'ith her life, the 
forfeit of her unfeminine temerity, and Str^ 
thallan is free T . ^ 

*' Still Penscroso, my little lonely beatn,^ 
said Arbella, as, several days after the hisl 
mournful intelligence, she stoic upon Ma- 
tilda's solitary stroll in her garden ; "if Strathr- 
allan himself were gone instead of his lady, 
you couM not he more sad ; hang melancholjF 
reflections. You must know Papa Sowerhy 
is gone to a county meeting, and I am come 
to billet myself upon you, and intend to be 
as gay as he is grave^ till his return y indeed 
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you should go out with your motl|y ; she met 
me and sent me home to enliven you.'* 

" You are always welcomei my Arbella^ 
but who can be gay, that reflects on the frail 
tenure by which we hold all that makes life 
desirable. What a little space it is since 
poor Lady Strathallan's lot appeared the 
most enviable! possessed of youth, health, 
riches, and united to the most amiable of 
men.'* 
' •* Ah there it comes ! little stlf must mix 
w ith the best characters ; the most amiable 
of men ! well, Le plus amiable dts hommes se 
eonsolera^ we must suppose, or if he will not 
of himself we must help him." 

^* Forgive me, Arbella, but really my spirits 
*re not in a tone to keep pace with your — ^ 

^ Levity, you would have added ; forgive 
«)e, Matilda, but really my desire to see you 
placed as high as your merit* deserves, some- 
times makes me overstep the bounds of pro-- 
priety^ Besides, I was put into this train of 
thought by seeing the most amiable of mea 
just now." 
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** Seeipg him, where, ,when? how did be 
come ?'* 

" On the back of a griffin, my dear, to be 
sure; so valiant a Knight of Spain could 
chuse no more qommon conveyance. There^ 
I said I could bring back the rosy colour into 
her cheeks." 

" Are you sure it was Lord Strathallan ?'' 

" Sure that it was either he or his wraith, 
as the Scotch call it; but I am almost certain 
a wraith could not have looked half so hand- 
soqae. I will not positively say he spoke to 
me, be ratlier flashed on me like a sun-beam, 
as your Saph's favourite Scotch prose-^poet 
has it, while I was walking among our woods 
at Clifden-dpwn. You may be certain it was 
a sun^beam from a very dark cloud, {t 
seemed hastening rapidly away; and to say 
the trut)), I thought it must hsstve been here 
by this time, so came to have a little gossip 
with you, and to hear about the proposal^ 
-and when — — " 

•* Oh Arbella, why will you imagine him 
capable of a conduct that would at once rob 
me of the only mournful delight I ever per- 
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mitted myself to taste? esteem for his cha- 
racter." 

" Because, my dear, I thought such con- 
duct might make said mournful delight a 
very lively delight, by changing esteem for 
his character into love for himself/* 

" His presence in Derbyshire might b« 
necessary," resumed Matilda, thoughtfuHy. 
" Now I j^collect, poor Lady Strathallan had 
desired her remains might be placed by those 
of her father (to whom she had ever con- 
ducted herself with exemplary duty) at Vines- 
bury. Business might have induced him to 
proceed to Woodlands, but he would never, 
no never seek to force himself into my pre- 
sence befoi'e time had -— 
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** Very probably, my dear, very probably, 
replied Arbella, coolly, " ^^ou know best; 
but as I perceive sunbeam is advancing due 
•west, and rests at this moment at your garden 
<lobr, I must beg leave to be off, and post- 
pone, to another opportunity, the pleasure of 
passing the day with you." 

" Stay, stay, Arbella," exclaimed MatilAa, 
convulsively grasping her hand. 

t 
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" ^Not for the world, my dear ; am I not 
a wife and a lover, and do I not know the 
value of a tender uninterrupted Uu-a-tittT^ 

Matilda made another effort to detain her. 
" No, no,'' exclaimed her lively friend, " it 
shall never be said that the witty and agree- 
able Mrs. Sowerby, ^a title I begin to value 
as much as 1 once did the honourable, was 
ever Madame De Trop. So you myst act 
' She would and She would not,' as' well as 
you can, without a prompter." She darted 
through the gate as she finished this sentence ; 
and even had she delayed, Matilda was no 
longer in a state to entreat her stay. Strath- 
allan stood before her. 

Hardly justified in his oviin eyes, he could 
Scarcely endure the surprise and displeasure 
that appeared in her's ; without design or 
wish, the day before, to break in upon her 
solitude, a tormenting idea had haunted his 
mind from the moment^ he found himself near 
her abode, with renewed and redoubled force. 
He had long, long be«i obliged to be silent^ 
with respect to the sentiments she had for* 

VOL. IVw K 
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merly inspired. lie bad an enemy, bnsy, 
restless, assiduous, that had the advantage 
of being ever near her ; one who had a hand 
to offer, when he, alas ! durst not even own 
to himself his heart was her's ; he feared to 
think of the influence that constant impor- 
tunity, opposed to involuntary neglect mighty 
in bis absence, and without his knowledge, 
have acquired ; he feared to think of the 
force of the united claims of blood and fond 
affection, on a heart like Matilda's. Thes^ 
and a thousand other arguments he was pre- 
pared to address her with, in excuse of his 
unexpected intrusion ; butj once in her pre<* 
sence, a secret feeling told him, the mention 
of such suspicions would only add to his of- 
fence; and he was content lo await, in silence, 
the decree, which should declare, whether her 
coldness proceeded from displeasure or in- 
difference. 

*• His heart unhushed, although his lips were mute/* 

She reprpached him for the little regard to 
her feelings this unexpected intrusion sliewed; 
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but with these reproaches was mingled a de- 
gree of tenderness that inspired. Strathallan 
with a hope they were not raeant to convey. 

" You teach me what I ought to be; yet 

how difficult it is to remember it, and reiiiaih 

•with you ! Believe me, I harboured not a 

thought of offending that purity, of hurting 

that sensibility, on which I build my highest 

hopes of happiness ; 'twas but to reclaim my 

interest; too long dormant, in that beait, to 

tell you mine is yours, and to entreat you 

not to forget me in the moment I am free 

.again to lov« you, that I ventured on this 

imprud^t — this, perhaps, blameabie step. 

Yqu yourself could not have a deeper sense, 

a greater desire, to relieve the sufferings of 

the unfortunate being, to whose virtues we 

both did justice, than I felt during every hour 

she was with me: and the most soothinjr 

thought I experience is^ from the grateful 

consciousness she expressed at her latest 

hour, of the devotion of my life to her. We 

were sacrificed to the interested views of our 

parents ; with another she might lave been 

happier. It cannot, surely, oflfend you, to say 
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that your name was one of the subjects on 
%vbich she seemed to dwell with the greatest 
pleasure. True to the last to her prevailing 
passion, she expressed herself in acknow- 
ledgment of your conduct, as having relieved 
her mindy and saved her pride, in a manner 
the most unassumingly noble, flattering, and 
generous/* 

Matilda^s tears flowed at this tribute to her 
virtues, paid by a rival whom she had en- 
deavoured, with such success, to convert into 
a friend. Strathallan seized this moment of 
softness to retjuest an intercourse, by letter, 
till time should remove the barrier that still 
existed between them. ^^ Is this small boon," 
he said, " too much for me to ask, for you 
to grant?" He watched Matilda's lips, and 
hailed the answer in the relenting smile, that 
hovered round them once more. Softened by 
this concession, she began to think she had 
shewn, perhaps, an unnecessary severity. All 
these variations of sentiment, . though hardly 
distinguished by herself, were marked by the 
penetrating eye of Strathallan with the fondest 
rapture. The cold suspicions that* had dari(* 
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ened all his prospects, vanished at this dawn 
of returning love. There was no need of 
words to assure him he still saw his owa 
Matilda, artless, as she was lovely, fearful, 
as kind. He pleaded their approaching 
parting, as an excuse for the long forbidden 
pleasure of expressing his sentiments. . In 
that very scene, amid those fair flowery ar- 
bours, whei*e she had once so coldly checked 
the fond admiration she inspired, he renewed 
the confession of a passion, now authorized 
by heaven and by her. All tl>e tendernesd- 
of his nature so long repressed, or diverted 
into another channel, flowed at that moment 
in its charming and genial current* Equally 
formed to feel and to inspire love, it was 
only when yielding, without reserve, to the 
influence of that gentle, generous passion, 
that Strathallau could appear in all bis power, 
resistless as amiable. The silence of his 
mistress was as eloquent as the language 
/which painted his love ; there, every delight- 
ful feeling, only heightened by the veil her 
delicacy still interposed, could be by himt 
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but too distinctly traced ; their hearts wei«, 
for a moment fully disclosed to each other; 
and they mntually exchanged in seci^t^ but 
deep felt raptnre, the conaciow^ vow tfeat 
made their future fortunes one. The world 
—Sir Harold — every thing was forgot — she 
lived but to gaze upon StratbaHan^ to repeat, 
he is mine for ever, ever mine I Her lowr 
reminded her of her promise to write fa him. 
" I must waste a year in insipid id)ei!)ess, 
or still more irksome business?. But while 
I am believed far distant from yoo, you will 
kftow my heart and soul are here; farewell f 

then most beloved — till " 

" Till then ril think of you." 
" My own Matilda !'^ 
** My dear Strathallan !" 
Enchanting sounds f but they were lost to 
hirifi for whom they were intended ; breathed 
in too low a tone, by his charmer's timid 
tenderness, for even the ear of love to catch 
tliem; unless, indeed, he guessed them by 
the fondness with which her eyes overflowed. 
** Surely you are now content, Strathallan,** 
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resumed Matilda, with a bewitching smile» 
" why then prolong this painful moment, for 
liKieed, indeed we must part.'* 

'^ I go then!" he exclaimed, as with a 
lic^btened heart he bade farewell: '' but oh! 
may every. power to whom innocence and 
loveliness are dear, watch over my treasure 
till I return — and I will think of this parting 
as an hour more sweet and sacred than that 
in which many lovers meet/' As he spoke, 
he raised Matilda's band to bis lips, a free- 
dom which, for the first time, during their 
long ii)timacy, he permitted himself* What 
was then her surprise, to perceive bis counter 
nance, so lately beaming with tender trans* 
porty suddenly overcast with the gloom of 
resentment and despair ; as, hastily renounce 
ing the hand till now so dear, he exclaimed^ 
" Is it thus you would again deceive me !'* 

It was the ring, placed as if the symbol of 
her engagement to Sir Harold Melbourne; 
an engagement which the inscription seemed 
but too fatally to verify, that had struck his 
eye, and dashed his late glowing hopes to the 
ground. Matilda felt she had been allowed 
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' to taste a moment of happiness, never, per- 
haps, to be succeeded by another. In the 
transport of that hour the lovers had forgot 
the malignant destiny, which was not weary 
yet of persecuting them. She shuddered 
when she recalled the emotion, the fatal fore- 
boding with which she bad received this ill- 
omened gift. A gift of which her cousin 
was too apt to remind her, with expressions 
that shewed it was the tacit compact, on 
which the life and safety of the best-beloved 
of her heart still depended. It was vain to 
remind him of his former obligations to 
Stratballan ; of his having once declared, 
when that obligation tvas recent, hid enmity 
to his preserver was at an end. Alas ! was 
it possible to reason with madness, to combat 
unbridled love? " 'Tis true," she said, in a 
voice scarcely articulate, from hopeless de- 
jection, ** while that unhappy being lives, I 
dare not venture to unite myself to any 
other/' 

But it was useless to renew her former 
arguments with one, who never admitted 
them to be of any force. Strathallan treated 
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ber feats with slight, with resentment, even • 
with contempt : but finding he had only of- 
fended where he had foiled to convincfe, he 
soon resumed all the softness, which she 
ever found so mueh mare dangerous than hist 
anger, and adjured her, by their past tender-* 
ness, by their present joys, not to defer his « 
happiness ta such a distant, such an indefi- 
nite period, nor to let evils so imaginary^ 
trouble their proipised bliss* 

^^ Strathallan,*' resujDEied Matilda, momn** 
ftilly, " they are not imaginary. Seek not 
to change- my resolution," she continued^; 
" for it is. unalterable. — Cruel, cruel way- 
ward fate T' . i 

Stratballan stood gazing on her for a mo«> 
nient, as if expecting she would have addedj 
something to the sentence it cost her siich an-t 
gjuishto pronounce,, and. then broke from lien 
in silent desperation; but soon returning^ 
'^ One word more Matilda:- how cruel is 
your imagined kindness ? — to what a life dor 
you condemn me^ from a false idea o£ pre^ 
swerving it from a possible danger — say— will 
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you not chatige this barsh> this unnecestery 
determination?" 

" I will not, I cannot/' she replied, in a 
low but steady voice; for, in the moment 
that be was most dear to her, she felt, in its 
most fatal force, the dreadful threat of which 
}]6r ring reminded her. 

" You will not?" she tras silent-^he 
paused, as if struck with soine new and im- 
portant idea. H4s nnad seemed engrossed 
by it " Then farewell, Matilda I** 

A nemotion, like presentindient, induced her 
to think she had been, perhaps, too hasty. 
Distracted, irresolute, she felt akt inclination 
to recal him, to consult if no other course 
eould pbssibly be taken, consistent with his 
safety : but he was gone, and as her strained 
eyes followed the last glimpse of fa^ fontn 
the felt that her hearty that her whole being 
went with il. 

But a few hours before this meeting, Strath- 
a^n had congratulated himself, that from the 
nature <tf the service in which he ti^as efi« 
gaged, his exertions would be immediately 

I 
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demanded in the field: and that he could 
charm the languor of expectation, by know- 
ing himself to be near her, and perhaps by 
some interviews which, however rare, would 
shorten, by the magic of anticipation and re- 
collection, the gloomy period that must elapse 
before he could call her wholly his. Upoa 
the cruel blow given to his hopes, inaction 
seemed worse than death ; and being inform-* 
ed that he could obtain a command which 
would require bis presence abroad, he di- 
rectly took the necessary steps to facilitate ^t% 
arrangement for that purpose, though, at 
the time, one extremely disadvantageous to 
hioi. Repenting already of the abrupt and 
precipitate manner in which be had parted 
from Matilda, be wrote to inform her of hi* 
resolution; and only requested, in return for 
his devoted submission, that she w^oald not 
withdraw the promise she had given him, of 
her correspondence, but sometimes express 
that generous sympathy in his fortunes, which 
alone could make hkn, for a few moments, 
forget, that happiness had been once more? 
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presented to bis grasp, perhaps to elude it 
for ever. 

" You will not have a Verdinha to detain 
you this time ; so we may hope, unless ill-fate 
pursue us, for regular communications and 
a happy return." Such had been the half 
sneering, haj/t tender farewell of Lady Tor- 
rendale. Strathallan started — the forgotten 
name, for a moment, brought a glow still 
richer to his cheek, and distant scenes crowd- 
ed to his remembrance with vivid and pain- 
ful force. But he had just lost — ^had re- 
nounced, a dearer than Verdinha — and the 
remark, that curiosity perhaps had dictated^ 
was, the next moment, I)iEmished from his^ 
mind. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Ky in atto Ui morir lieto e vivace,. 

Dir parea : s'apre il ciel io vado ia pace*. 

D'un bel pallore ha il bianco volto asperso 

Come a'gigli sarian niiste vi'ol^ 

£ gli occhi al cielo affiaa :— -in questa- forma. 

Passa la bella donna, e par che dorma. 

TaJISO.. — G£RVaAX»£IIM£ LlB£RATA4 



JjJ.ATILDA's attention was soon called 
from her own sorrows, to those of her un- 
happy cousin.; for such was her wayward, 
fate, that duty, cdmpassbn, every sentiment, 
urged her to give up her time and thoughts 
to him, who had most cruelly blasted ail her 
hopes of happiness.. Mis situation now called, 
more imperiously thaa ever fon her active 
pity ; for it. was evident that Lady Jnlia, long^ 
the victim of illness and calamity, drooped. 
fi:om day to day, and as evident, that the i\U 
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fated Sir Harold drooped with her. He 
himself appeared sensible of his gradual de- 
cline, and contemplated it with a feeling of 
melancholy satisfaction* " Why should you 
wish/' he would say to Mrs. Melbourne and 
Matilda, ** to prolong my days? My life 
was attached to hers — every thought, every 
feeling of it interwoven with her existence. 
Ask the bkisted and sapless branch, if it can 
bloom when dissevered from its patent tree ? 
^o— as we have lived, let us be laid to resf 
together." 

His kind relatives, however, judged other- 
wise ; and thought that however violent the 
shock of grief might be at first, the removal 
of an object that gtfforded a perpetual irrita- 
tion to his mental malady, was the only 
chance Sir Harold had of cure. 

He Botoetimes would flatter himself with 
hopes that his beloved parent beti*ayed symp- 
toms of amendment. At length Lad-y Julia's 
weakness increased so nnich that &he was 
conrrpletely confined to her bed : it wa* then 
Sir limxAd gave up all exj^ectations that her 
life could be laauch praJoftged, fiad frona. that 
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moment he never quitted her : the tiights be 
spent in praying by her : that she could nob 
join him id prayer^, was the circumstance for 
which be expressed the most constant re* 
gret ** Do not think," he would say, ",that 
I fear she has ought to repent of« No, but. 
bow blest were that pure soul, to be able 
tmce again to prefer its humble wishes, and 
to know that they, were accepted.'' 

At length the constant desire of bis heart 
was accomplished. One night, performing 
his now almost hopeless supplication, he 
knelt beside his mother; the sinking lamp 
and increasing gloom around^ scarcely al- 
lowed him to distinguish her fading form ; 
while contemplating tiie lovely ruin time had 
uiade^ his anxiety for her future wcl&rc, 
added to the wonted fervency of bis mental 
orison. " Oh gracious power," he cried, ia 
hopeic$6 anguish, ** I ask not her life — ^grant 
her b^t one moment (he returning light of 
her soul ; let her but know she is accept* 
ed — hear liiy prayers, not for myself they 
rise, they are for ker^^l^t wA my mother 
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pass in darkness, let' her not leave me m 
Htter despair/' 

At this moment a beam of intelligence il- 
luminated the fine features of Lady Julia; 
She turned her ej'es upon the agonized coun- 
tenance of her son, who still iineeling, ga:%d 
anxiously, yet fearftilly, to watch the return- 
ing ray. That son who had ever loved her 
with more than filial reverence — who hai 
been firm ta her, when forsaken by tie 
world — had sacrificed health, fortune, rea^ 
son, to her cause. " My dear son,'' she said, 
in a calm tone of voice, "I have long been- 
very ill ; and yet have been strangely insensi- 
ble to my danger; I now feel its extent. I 
have but a few moments to live, join me then 
in employing those moments to implore for- 
giveness for the past— if I dare ask it, to 
hope for mercy." 

An instant before, Sir Harold did not 
venture even to wish for more than what he 
BOW hailed with transport — his mother's re* 
stored reason. Yet, with this restoration a 
feint hope now rose in bis breast, that sba 
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might not yet be lost to him. But the hope 
which flattered for a moment, soon sunk into 
despair; as he marked the death-like hue 
which occupied the place of the former 
clear paleness of her features. Lady Julia 
repeated her earnest and solemn entreaty, 
that he would join her in the last act of her 
life. 

" And must you be torn from me,'* cried 
Sir Harold, " at that moment when con- 
sciousness is restored, must life be denied 
to our prayers? — life, now so doubly pre- 
cious !" 

Lady Julia did not answer him— absorbed 
in the concerns of a superior ttate, the 
world, its interests, it sorrows, even its af- 
fections receded from her sight. 

Struck with awe and admiration at the 
divine expression which now illuminated her 
countenance; " Oh stay," he cried, " and let 
me, breathing my soul m, orisons like yours, 
^vith you, as I have lived, expire." His 
wish seemed granted — for as he uttered it. 
Lady Julia tenderly pressing ihe hand she 
still retained, resigned a soul purified by 



sufiering^ wai long fitted to be received 
within the maosioas of eternal rest : and her 
unhappy son, overcome by the anxieties, the 
vigilS|. the feaKSy and even the hopes be had 
alternately experienced, aunk by her side into 
insensibility; deep, motionless, and apparently, 
complete as her own. 
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Viggiop ed 6dOy ed int^'ndo : ch* incor vive^ 
Dt si toDt&no a' sospir miei risponde. 
t>eh ! |>erch' itminn tempd ti consnmef 
Ali dtC0 tot) pkt&te; nchepta yim 

I>i£^t 6o€hl tvfati on dokHi^M fiuiB«? 
Di me non pi&oger tu« 

PfiTHAllCA* 



X H£ first sympioBift ol recovery that Sir 
Harold (evinced, appealed io. the latitude 
he exj)refl»ed towards hia active and sympar 
tU^og friends, who had scarcely ever quitted 
hii» during the late period of suffering: 
and who were 4tiU uDwilliog to leave hino, 
dreading the effects of the first transports o£ 
his grief; its violence shewed itself, how- 
ever, only in a fixt and immoveable deter- 
minatioa not to quit the body till the hour of 
twcdve had passed ; an hour at which he ap- 
peared to have still some coniiised idea that 
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his late loved parent might desire hb pre- 
sence. 

* In anxious and mournful suspencei Mrs. 
Melbourne and her daughter waited, in ano- 
ther apartment, the expiration of that awful 
period. How much was their minds relieved 
to see Sir Harold, the moment it was elapsed, 
re-enter tiie . room, with a comparatively 
chearful countenance. Adverting with sen- 
sibility, but composure and resignation to 
the past, he affectionately thanked hb cousins 
for all their kindness to him ; but intreated 
them to consider their health, and not to risk 
it any longer by needless solicitude ; he pro* 
mised to be careful of his own, and requested 
they would let him soon see them again. 
*' You find me,'' he added, (as if desirous to 
the utmost, of calming their apprehensions,) 
^' not only satisfied but thankful ; I feel in- 
deed there are still some pleasures worth liv- 
ing for." 

A little comforted by these assurances, 
though not exactly comprehending the pur- 
port of the last sentence, Mrs. and Miss 
Melbourne returned to Woodbine Lodge, 
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Inhere they kept Julia a kind of prisoner, lest 
the affecting secret should reach her. They 
did not find, during the ensuing melancholy 
week, any reason to entertain apprehensions 
that Sir Harold's feelings would lead him into 
any extravagance. Hiey continued, how^ 
ever, their affectionate attentions, well-know* 
ing how much the presence of a friend^ 
however intimate, is a restraint upon the 
destructive ebullitions of sorrow, without 
preventing its more soothing indulgence. 
Still they remarked that it was seldom they 
could see Sir Harold. He now absented 
himself more than ever, and frequently his 
domestics were at a loss to direct where he 
was to be found. His compassionate visi* 
tants were too well accustomed to his pecur 
liarities to be much alarmed by this conduct, 
till their attention was . roused by an unex* 
pected and affecting communication. 

One evening the ladies had called, and re<* 
ceived the usual answer^ from the servants : 
Observing the old gardener look up from his 
work, and shake his head significantly, they 
could uot forbear asking him after his master. 



*^ Master's in a bad way, sure enoc^,^ 
be replied scnrovfuily ; ^ indeed Miss I vmh 
you and Madam would come and sil a Iktle 
with bim of an ev^MOg novr and then.'' 

^ We never And faioi Jtt home," jBaid Map 
-tilda; overloobing, in her anxiety for her 
-cinisin's wetfare^ the oddity jaod ^miimity 
0f the old man's maraer. 

"^^ No ma'am, thad;'s the worst of k-*-^ 

$A fit^st we tbou^t it no Jiarm to let'n iiave 

bis way. I Icnew that he spent his 'days in 

the thick woods, and I thought he might 

as well have his fancy ; only sometimes I 

followed him when it began to get da«f)p, 

and begged of him to go home; but when 

be wQuld turn homei and when I used to 

think I had him safe in the drawiog-rooui, 

and lit tiie candles and evci^y thing to make 

it look a little chearful and comfortable to 

him ; he-d disappear, and for a long time we 

could not guess where he used to go ; and 

where do you think we found him at last ? 

in the vault under the old chapel— he was 

sitting there talking -away, as if be had 

somebody to -answer hiui ; and when I begged . 

of 'n to leave it, he said it was cruel to force j 
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him away, for that be never was so Inuppy 
as when he was there, and H he left her siie 
would so grieve. Now wjao.^ was, that he 
was talking of, is best known ^uoto himself, 
maleas it was my late lady, yet sordy her 
death was a blessing; so I take it 'tis some 
new fsfftasmagory or other, as is disturbing 
of his honor's poor bead/' 

** And is he there now r" enquired Ma- 
tilda, in trembling a^tation. 

" Yes, madam, and will stdy there till 
the great clock have gone twelve." 

** I will go to him," she exclaimed, '^ tlie 
voice of a friend might yet recal him*" 

" Oh no!" said Mrs. Melbourne, while 
she trembled at an idea that had not before 
struck her, " go not to that vault." 

But Matilda, alive only to the active ener- 
gies of friendship, ivas for once deaf even 
to her mother's voice; and had already ad- 
vanced several paces twvards the chapel, 
accompanied by the gardener, whom slie 
forced, unwillingly, to lead the way. Having 
procured lighted torches, to descend into the 
vault, she soon arrived at the mournful scene 
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of her cousin's devotion. At the door of the 
▼ault ' the old loan again paused. " Indeed 
you bad better not go in Miss/' he said, 
alarmed at what he had done^ which had 
produced in Matilda an exertion so much be* 
yond any he meant to have required of her. 
^* Tis such a cold damp place you may 
. catch your death, and you can do no mortal 
good ; for as to thinking of moving him before 
the hour is expired, you might as well think 
to move a rock.** 

^^ Proceed," said Matilda, in a firm voice, 
though her heart was wrung. The servant 
was forced to yield. The door was opened. 
Leaning, in the silence of filial anguish, over 
a cofiin, which bore the name of Melbourne, 
they discovered the unfortunate Sir Harold. 
His air, his attitude, his piercing grief, the 
relation which he bore to the object of his 
regret, all struck the trembling Matilda, for 
the first time, with a heart-breaking recollec- 
tion. She now guessed the reason of her 
mother's parting entreaty, and almost feared 
her own courage would fail her in executing 
the task she had undertaken. Equally un« 
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able to advance, or to recede, she stood, for 
A moment, absorbed in these painful ijon- 
templations ; till the reflection, that the ob- 
ject now before her, bad a still greater claim 
to compassion than herself, arose to arm her 
with resolution to go through with her bene- 
volent purpose. 

The night air blew her white garments to 
the wind, and her fine eyes were raised as in 
prayer for her cousin : he directed his towards 
her ; "Angel of consolation," he cried, " come 
youthen sooner to my prayers?'* But turn- 
ing from her, with a look of grief and disap- 
J)ointment, ^* Ah no," he said, ** a fairer, 
not a dearer spirit is there." 

" Oh, that I could be a spirit of peace 
to you/' said Matilda, in a voice of the ten- 
derest compassion, ** Dear Sir Harold, suf- 
fer me to tear you from this spot.* Why will 
you distress your friends — all those who l^ve 
you, by thus indulging a fatal grief?" 

** Have I friends? no, she who loved me 
is here ; you, Matilda, never loved me — you 
have told me so; why, then, should I quit 
the, living for the dead ? That night, whea 
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she appeared to you to have lefl us for ever ; 
tliat night, in which I watched by her mor- 
tal remains, she returned to me, beaming 
in all that angelic beauty with which she waa 
adorned before oppression cruslied* her ; and 
she promised to see me each night at that 
jiour, if my affection remained unchanged; 
if I suffered not its devotion to be disturbed 
by sharing it with aoy outward object, X 
have complied. Buried in retirement, I have 
not even suffered you to share my soul with 
her ; and she has, in return, rewarded m« 
witli interviews which have repaid — ^'- 

Here Matilda, interrupting him, endea* 
voured to reason him out of this new illu- 
sion; but in vain. ** Do you think," he 
replied, looking at her >vith disdain, ^Vthat 
^ the attachment of lovers, of two mortals 
united by chance, by vanity, or caprice is 
to^be supposed to survive the tomb; and 
yet that an afiection, the earliest, the purest, 
the most ardent, cannot resist its power? 
No, my mother,'' he continued, throwing, 
himself upon the mournful pall, ^^ not ever) 
4eath itself shall part us more/' 



*' Win you not hear me ?" exclaimed the 
distressd Matilda. ** I, too, have wept iir 
agofiy over a parent's cold remains ; a parent, 
whose remains these walls enclose. I will 
weep with you, if you will give me but a 
hope, that at some future time, your soul 
may adnrit of consolation. Then do not, 
oh, do. not, if you ever valued my peace, 
give way to such destructive grief.'* 

** You have weptT" Sir Harold repeated, 
looking on her with an air of incredulity. 
Poor innocent ! do you think you loved your 
parent with a love like mine?" But perceiv- 
ing that the words she had uttered were in- 
deed from her heart, and that her tears 
flowed involuntarily, and in great abundance, 
the reality of her emotion produced an in- 
stantaneous change in his manner and feel- 
ings. " Oh, spare these tears," he said, " I 
am not worthy of them ; do they, indeed, 
fall for me? I will obey them. Matilda 
wishes it, I will obey." Rising, he followed 
her from this scene of desolation; thus 
showing the empire she still maintained 
over his mind, and the habitual isubmission^ 
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he paidy even in bis i^ ildest or most gloouij 
hours, to any wish she sincerely expressed. 
Having, extorted from him a promise that 
he would not revisit the vault till she saw 
' him again, she no longer opposed herself to 
her mother's anxious entreaty; and was 
taking leave, when he said to her, with a 
smiloj " You think now you have preserved 
me from the effects of a vision, which you 
weakly imagine might be injurious to me; 
but you are mistaken ; you iiave only changed 
the scene from that where it usually appears. 
At twelve, when you are gone, she will issue 
from that door/' (pointing to the one which 
led to the apartments where Lady Julia Mel- 
bourne formerly lived,) " and bless me with 
her conversation. It now gives me added 
delight, as she has all the faculties, which in 
life were suspended, restored in tenfold 
lustre ; but what is strange," he added, 
whispering, " is, that she retains her dread 
of the hour of twelve, and could not spend 
it without my society. She tells me it w-as 
necessary she should be withdrawn from m« 
for a space^ to be restored to the full exer* 
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cise of her powers, but that she will soon 
return and — '* he paused for a moment, 
then rapidly resumed, with an expression of 
exulting confidence, " she will return, and 
live with me for ever. You see I have pre- 
pared all things for her reception.'* 

The apartment in which ihey conversed 
had indeed been adorned with studied ele- 
^nce, since the death of Lady Julia Mel- 
bourne ; and every day Sir Harold employed 
himself in making some addition of whatever 
was most pleasing to the eye, or gratifying 
to the taste and fancy ; then, surveying with 
complacency the silent scene, he would often 
repeat, /• Twas thus she loved it livbg— 
her presence now alone is wanting — nor shall 
it be wanting long.'* 

This infatuation was not made to last* 
Ever the sport of some new illusion, Six 
Harold Melbourne contrived, (without in 
fringing the promise given to hb relations, 
of not returning to the vaults), to find out 
for himself another equally melancholy oc- 
cupation. He determined to erect a magni- 
ficent mausoleum to his mother; to which, 
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AS S090 as it was finisbed, her remains were 
to W removed. The spot was marked out ; 
it was one already planted with yew, cypress, 
willow, and many other trees of mournful 
shade. In the midst of a circular space, 
that bad been cleared by ^ Harold's di- 
rection, be resolved the monument should be 
.erected. In that part of bis grounds, and 
in tbat alone. Sir Harold might be seen every 
morning, before sun-risCi encouraging his 
workmen, and assisfkigp with his own hands^ 
in the prosecution of the work. The first 
time Mrs. Melbourne found him surrounded 
by his plans and marbles, she endeavoured 
. to dissuade him from an undertaking so cal- 
culated to revive every painful sensaifen ; she 
remonstrated against his being himself em- 
ployed in forwarding it; but counsel or re- 
proof he rejected, with equal disdain. ^' Kings 
have found pleasure in the occupatiot^," he 
saidy ^^ and what king ever could boast d 
.parent like mine? Guide of my youth— in- 
dulgent friend of my maturer years-^in io- 
^ fancy my guard, support, consoler; when 
she iustructed, ber words were iwisdom, when 
she approved, her look^ were love/' 



How detach him from an employment, 
iealcaiated only to nourish the most metaii'' 
choly and fatal ideas ? How draw* off his at- 
tention from it, when the unhappy man re- 
Inained under a firm conviction, that hi3 lost 
parent appeared to him every night to urge 
the completion of the work!. What charm 
could agam soothe his spirits to peace !-^For 
'some time he had lost fab usual pleasure in 
«usic; yet Matilda determined once more 
to try its effect on him.' 

One night, at the hour in which he usually 
Expected his awful visitant, his fair friend, 
iK^ho had engaged him in an animated conver* 
tation, todk up her harp, and, without ap- 
^parent premeditation, striking some chordi^, 
began a son^, to which he had often, in 
former days, listened with delight ; then, as 
If inspired by her own exertions, she conti- 
nued, for some time, to shew, in different 
airs, the powers and pathos she possessed* 
Sir Harold listened, in breathless attention ; 
the hour passed on, and for that night he 
seemed to have forgot the vision that gene- 
rally engrossed him. When she found tlie 
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power she bad thus obtained, she habituated 
herself to repeat, at the same hour, the same 
experiment. Its success was beyond her 
expectations. Sir Harold, dead to every 
ottier pleasure, could still listen to that voice ; 
and it seemed to restore his cheerfulness, if 
not hb health. He now coMJd talk with com* 
posure of quitting the Rocks, the scene of 
all his sorrows ; and his former passion fof 
travelling seemed to have revived agaiu.. 
Yet still true to the principle that now in- 
fluenced all his actions, he managed to unite 
this newly returned taste, with the desire he 
had to render the tribute of affection he coi\-. 
stantly meditated for bis mother, every^ way 
worthy of her. " He would defer its com-, 
pletion," he said, " till he had himself pro- 
cured the marbles and bas«reliefs abroad^ 
that were destined to form the pillars, and^ 
to adorn the compartmej:its of her tombt 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Fare tbee well, tbou first and fairest! 
Fare tkee well, tbou best and dearest I 
Tbine be every joy and treasure, 
Peace, enjoyment^ loTe, and pleasure* 

BVKK» 



iSiR Harold^ since his taste for travelling 
had returned, was become very inquisitive 
respecting the affairs of the continent ; and 
as every thing yielded before the warm crea* 
tions of his fancy, the peace of Europe was 
soon settled. . Italy was restored among its 
rightful ownervS^ and travelling was rendered 
equally commodious and secure. . To se^ 
how far the public accounts proaaised in time 
to realize these sanguine plaps, Matilda was 



^postantly required to read him the news of 
the day ; and the uneasiness and constraint 
she endured, when so employed, became 
every moment more insupportable. Whenever 
the name of Strathallan met her eye ; that 
name which spoke such volumes to her heart ; 
that name, which seemed to stand apart from 
all others, and to irradiate, with the single 
light of the characters which composed it, 
the page in which it was found; die was 
obliged to assume a composure the most fo* 
reign to her feelings, to check the blush, to 
curb the sigh; if possible, even to restrain 
the start of sudden anguish when his danger 
,uas the theme; for still, as she read> the 
eyes of her cousin were fixed on her, with.a 
'Scrutiny so severe, that she dreaded hia pe- 
netration, apd the starts of phrenay that were 
too often the consequence of it 

Yet this terror was again subdued and 

fiielted into pity, when she listened to the 

delusions h which fier iU*fiUed relative ia* 

Malged ; an4 which seemed to promiie hioi 

years 0i variety a«d anuseaie^ while lif^ 



:exfaausted health refused to ratify the flatter- 
ing hope, 

^ Your songs ever delighted me, my 
lovely couwn," b« said, " bat when I have 
4>eeQ in Italy, I \vill bring yOu back so much 
miasic from that land of witchery and Syren 
strains, that you will be foi'ced to own the 
powers of your voice lay dormant till then. 
From Venice, the light song of the Gondo- 
]iet, and the evenii^ ehaunt of the en^* 
moured maid of Palestrina's opposing coast, 
ehall woo 3'our taste, when she sings, to the 
iresponsive voice of her love, upon the La« 
gdfi^ the strains of the Bard of Salerno. 
.Tis thns Matilda's voice shall charm me to 
return--4t is* thus, whem I am gone, she will 
watch and weep for me. From Sicily, th& 
Kmg of the mariner, or the rich harmonies 
that float along the bay of Naples ami its 
proad and beauteous city. Whatever is 
sweet, whatever is lovely, I will lay at yolu: 
feet ; that yon may im^ove it by your talenti, 
that you may endear it by youf charms; but 
what shall I bring A^/' he resumed, with a 
ftarful and altered look^ ^' round whona 
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every one once pressed eager to render ho* 
mage, for whom I would brave dei^b, woitld 
wander through the world? What is all I 
can offer, all she tan receive ?~a tomb.*" — 
Then turning his eyes with renewed interest 
on Matilda, ^^ To your mother,'' be sai<^ 
I entrust, during my absence, the guardkn- 
ship of my treasure ; and I need not fesa 
your inconstancy," he continued, with a 
^ance of conscious security and satisfaction 
at the fatal ring. ^ 

An acuteness and intelligence, togetbeir 
with a wonderful degree of memory, was 
M^%ys mingled with' his wanderings ; a cir- 
cumstance, which made it impossible,^ on^ 
any subject in which his heart was concerned, 
to hope, for a moment, to lull or deceive his 
'^4^Iance. Tbe idea of visiting Italy, which Sir 
Harold bad been prevented, by the peculiar 
^circumstances attending bis trayets, - from 
viewing in any other than a cursory and par* 
tial manner before, was now bia most fa- 
:vourke speculation. Matilda only replied 
.to the pl«u;is he communicated to her, by a 
hookoi tender apprebensioa and pity, as she 
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cast her eyes on his flushed cheelc and ema- 
ciated form, who talked of traversing contH 
nentSy when his existence appeared^ from 
day to day, as if, by miracle, prolonged^ 
Of this he soon himself became fully sen- 



One evening, at the close qf an air he 
j^id particularly desired to hear, he conti* 
iiued gaadng for some moments upon the 
beaotifiil animation of her countenanct^, 
never so lovely as when she sung, and 
tiien earnestly exclaimed, ^^Thus listening, 
thus beholding, surely I ou^t not to com* 
plain.'' i 

** Yon think so now, but on your return 
from Italy, you will find much to correct in 
my wood-notes wild ;" said Matilda, affect* 
log a gaiety and ease she did not feel, 
to conceal how much she was confused 
by the suddenness and warmth of his ad* 
dress. 

He shook his head — ," Matilda,'' he re* 

sumed with solmn emphasis, ^^ I shall never 

go to Italy; ^bis sylvan scene contains my 

mothers remams^ and will contain mine, H 

1 



.was deerecdi (hat in thfe apot we both sh^Id 
iiii*' Tben^ as if endeavouring more coiifr- 
{iklely to €ottact his tboaghts^ '^ My lovely 
.couMo^" he aaki, ** I had sometlKiag to 
jay to yoU| before my final preparations 
for a long, long separation. I have, per- 
hapA> conimtted many 'errors/ but nothing 
weighs so heavy on my heart as my OM- 
•duct to yoo. It has been unjust, it has 
beea cruel; but remember, I was losk 
to myself before I even knew your cfaanns^ 
Honour was any idoU The wlnsper^ that it 
•was attainted im the very sanctuary where I 
had fondly conceived it enshrined, over* 
tiirew that reason, it had not power to con- 
vince ; converted that affisction all to ' bitter- 
nesss, which it was unable to destroy. Then 
over my already sufiering heart came too, 
too |K)werfiil love. I do not excose myself 
What did I wish? I had only misery, reason 
impaired, health blasted, hopes destroyed^ 
to wed you to — and these I would have 
fiad jwi share — ^but patience— yet a few 
brief moments, and the black thread I would 
^ave interwoven in the golden tissue of your 



days, will break — ^love, joy, and yMlb, will 
.uroo you to possess tach pleasure, whu^ I 
i&ave alone opposed. I rejoice iu your afH 
proathing bliss. Yet, will yoti forgive me, 
^oQsia, tbe contradiction oi a heart too 
fondly doating. I go to the grave with 
added bitterness, from the thought you will 
then be Strathallan's. I envy bis felicity, 
and still, were it in ray power — ^'^ 

^* Do not anticipate/' said Matilda, who 
had not heard hiin for some tin>e past 
indulge in this melancholy strain, ^* Life, 
I trust, may yet have its value for yoa 
and—" 

^^ Never so much as at this moment,'' 
he replied,, bending forward as he uttered 
these words with fervent and encreasing en- 
ergy — ** Oh ! looking thus, to die were still 
unequalled bliss !" He fixed his eyes on that 
adored countenance, and seemed to drink, 
in every beauty, happiness restored* At 
lencrth his gaze became less earnest — ^stili it 
was turned with tenderness on her — still his 
eyes sought her's, and seemed to express a 
languid pleasdrei *in a presence so beloved* 
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Gradually, and gently, tbey closed, as if 
unwilling to shut out those beams df beauty, 
on which they so long had lived; and at 
length letting fall the hand he had fondly 
clasped, he, in a sigh, soft, deep and tre<^ 
mulousi expired* 
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CHAP. XV. 

Se mai sent! spirarti 8ul volto 
Lteve fiatOi cbe lento s'aggiri 
DV : son qu€Sti git estrenii sospiri 
Del mio fido che muore per me* 
A\ mio spirto dal seno disciolto 
La memoria di tanti martiri 
Sark dolce con qiiesta merc^. 
Metastasio* La Clemsnza dx Txto# 



On examining Sir Harold's papers^ two 
articles in bis will more particularly de* 
xnanded the attention of Mrs. and Miss Mel* 
bourne. By the first, he bequeathed to Ma- 
tilda the whole of his personal property, which 
amounted to about ten thousand pounds, as 
a small return, he said, for the attention she 
had bestowed upon bis sister, and the hours 
of delight he himself bad known in her so- 
ciety. He mentioned her merits and amiable 
qualities in the highest terms; and then added 
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a wish, that Julia Melbourne might spend 
the three first jnonths of her mooming at the 
Rocks, under the care of her most respected 
relative^ to whose guardianship be, in the 
most solemp manner, consigned her. To 
spend any tim^fliowever short, entirely at the 
Rocks, fvjBts a drcomstance the most painful 
to the feelings of his relations, but they were 
determined to observe the last requests of the 
amiable, unhappy being they had just lost, 
.as religiously as a law. A^ sealed paper, ad« 
dressed to Mrs. Melbourne, more fully ex- 
plained his reasons for expressing tins desire^ 
by which he seemed to extend his gentle, yet 
cruel tyranny, even beyond th6 griave. 
• *^ Beffore you will have opened this writing, 
4ibe Rocks witi be my Julia's," he said, *' I 
^ish her ever to consider that scene as her 
home, and to be known and beloved in the 
apot she has iaherited. Where she lives, you 
>iU be — for, has not Matilda given me her 
most solemn promise^ never to forsake her. 
But another, and a stronger reason, urges mc 
to desire she may make no delay in taking 
possession of hei* inberitahce. It is her right; 
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"but recollect she ia a female infant; alone^ uo* 
. protected, an orphaOi doubly an orphan, from 

N. 

her tenderest years; mystery and slander have 
. rested on them* Believe the last dying dic- 
tates of a brother's anxious love, a brother 
who, during life, ever watched her tvith the 
fondest affection ; and think not that the wan- 
derings of tlie head have, in this instance^ 
misled the heart. Relations I have; distant 
i^Iattves whom I estoem not But what then? 
.they cad sting, though incapable of reflecting 
hooour on us. Me they have traduced ; they 
.might more fatally traduce her* Haste and 
•nttcipate thei»« before they caa afford you 
the Jihadow of disquietude. Claim they have 
Qone ; but who can ^nsWer for the attempts 
.of graspmg avarice? To you, my dearest 
.cou^a, I continue to reconnnend my only 
treasure. Possessed of riches, beauty, and 
a sensibility deep and alarming, how can I 
^hope she will escape the various dangers that 
will surround, her. My best, my only se- 
curity is in confiding her to you ; but what 
precaution can ensure happiness? The sage 
boasts that the goods of fortune Are all that 
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fortune's self can rob binfi of? But are not 
peace, virtue, reason, almost equally in the. 
power of fate r" 

On this mournful reflection, the best com- 
ment ^as his pwn wayward lot. Behold 
then Matilda, once more reinstated in the 
scene that had cradled her infancy ; but oh| 
how different from the artless child of soli- 
tude ! who peeping, for tlie first time^ wi& 
fawn-like timidity from*^ behind her native 
rocks, seemed hardly to know that there ex- 
isted a world, in which misfortune, cruelty, 
and deceit, were at every moment to be found. 
Ko two persons could be more dissimilar to 
each other, than she was to her former self. 
Yet had Matilda rather gained than lost by 
the alteration. Sorrow^ in distinguishing, bad 
added beauties to^ her mind as well as coun- 
tenance. She had known the passions, but 
it was to resist them with courage ; had be* 
come acquainted with affliction, but it was 
to receive it with resignation. The playful, 
almost infantine innocence and grace of early 
youth, were exchanged for a dignity, a firm- 
ness, a deepi but constantly repressed sen- 
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sibility, that lent its impression to all her 
^features, its majestic and touching beauties 
to her gestures^ air, and countenance. In 
person and mind she was now all the fondest 
lover could wish, or the most anxious parent 
hope to see accomplished; purified from 
every girlish foible that could diminish the 
lustre and .effect of so many united excel- 
lencies. 

Surrounded by objects that perpetually 
reminded her of the unhappy friend, whose 
death alone could set her free, in every 
dusky walk and twisted bower she seemed 
to meety in pensive musings, his paMid shade, 
whose life had been devoted to her idea. 
His spirit seemed to breathe along the groves 
— the rocky seat, the winding, silent stream, 
now turbid from neglect; the altar, still 
strewed with inscriptions of his cherished 
passion, all spoke to her pitying heart; all 
seemed, in plaintive murmurs, to recall the 
memory of him who had loved 30 long, so 
%vell; still these were not her constant thoughts 
— sometimes the imao:e of Strathallan would 
cross her solitary walk, invested in all that 
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radiant glory, beaming with all that btooining 
beauty, io which her partial tender love had 
8o often anticipated his return ; and then he 
passed 

** Before her fancy's eye, 
Like some delightful vision of the ioul, 
To soothe^ not trouble it I*' 

But stern reality too oft disturbed thest 
fond illusions ; a few months had entirely 
changed the face of her destiny ; and, when 
she reflected how soon the tie that bound her 
to Sir Harold had been broken after his de« 
parture, she was ready, with fretful im- 
patience, to accuse her lover of cruelty, of 
precipitancy ; then, soon repenting, *' let mc 
not blame thee, Strathallan !" she cried, " my 
evil star prevailed even in that fatal hour 
when I refused your love ! Oh surely, surely 
*tis decreed none of our wretched, our di- 
vided family should ever taste of happiness ! 
should it prevail once more !" Siie remem- 
bered, wij^ horror, the wish one of his letters 
had expressed, that a glorious death might 
terminate his sufferings at once ; " if it should 
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corae now— now that life is, in hb eyes, I 
hope most valuable ! let me endure," she 
exclaimed, " in trembling anguish, each va- 
rious torture yet reserved by fate— but spare. 
Oh heaven, the dear presumptuous one !— ^ 
the loved> the too dearly, fondly loved o& 
fender !" 

In the habits of sincere and ardent piety, 
that Matilda had ever cultivated, she now 
found her best consolation and support^ 
With parents the most deeply impressed by 
all the sublime truths of religion, she had been 
left upon this head, very much to the work- 
ings of her own mind ; and this, which in a 
disposition less excellent, might have been of 
dangerous consequence, with her only tended 
to improve her knowledge, and toconfirtn 
her faith. 

Mr. Melbourne, from the peculiarity of 
his habits, and latterly from his state of 
health, had been, in general, too negligent of 
the forms enjoined by religion. AccustomedL 
to see the Creator in all his worfcs, God 
was in his heart and in his thoughts; but| 
naturally silent and contemplative he seldom 



gave word^^to the overflowings of a truly pious 
and benevolent nature. Mrs. Melbourne 
on the contrary, while scrupulocisly attentive 
to the observances it requires, was, from a 
different cause, habituated to check every ex- 
pression of that conviction, which w*as the 
rule and the reward of all her actions. Edu* 
tated in the bosom of a gay, mixed society, 
accustomed to touch, with the light spear of 
ridicule, every thing that passed its compre- 
hension, or warred with its pursuits, a modest 
silence, and constant refusal of all contro- 
versy, had, alone preserved her own belief 
from shipwreck, in a scene, where venturing 
to defend it, might have exposed it to the 
overpowering, though not convincing, arms 
of learning, eloquence, and dangerous sophis- 
try united. But that world which had spared 
her principles, had a little influenced her 
taste ; and, by perhaps too great an excess of 
refinement, she was apt to view, with alarm, 
as symptoms of enthusiasm, affectation, or 
hypocrisy, the least mention of that sweet 
hope, the least allusion to those sacred truths, 
which the works of the inspired writers con- 
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tatn^ except wHen authorized by ^express 
purpose of the moment, when introduced at 
the hour of worship, thanksgiving, and prayer. 
To Matilda, whose ardent mind was ever de^ 
xnanding more than the present scene can 
afford, the knowledge of these opinions often 
pccasioned a painful constraint. She bad 
sought, by turns, with her younger friends, tar 
communicate the feelings of an ingenuous and 
grateful spirit; but then Clara, she coo* 
sidered, professed «D erring faith ; and Ar- 
bella, when they were first acquainted^ pro- 
fessed no faith at all. Thrown back to the 
resources of her own mind, she had read, 
she had refteeted, she h^d decided. And 
that belief, which solitude had, in infancy a 
little tinctured with local superstition, had 
brightened into the clearest, purest fifime of 
rational piety. One fit v^u rite, though fan- 
ciful conviction of all her former illusions 
she still fondly cherished. It is that which 
iqculcates the belief of gujEU'disui spirits, ap- 
pointed to assist the virtuous, and convey 
then?, with honour and safety, through the ter^ 
rors and temptations of their mortal carter. 

vox. IV. M 
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' On this subject Mrs. Melbourne rallied 
her most unmercifully ; and thought herself 
sure of the assistance of Mrs^ Sowerby^ who, 
though no longer an esprit fori^ three thou- 
sand a*year had rendered more tlian ever (in 
the opinion of the world) a bel esprit. 
" Yes/' she said, " Matilda will not deny it ; 
when she was yet but a very little lady, she 
pleased herself with imagining every grot and 
hill, the seat of an aerial power; with fancy- 
ing the air itself inhabited by invisible but 
beneficent beings, busily employed in provi- 
ding for our happiness, or defending us against 
every possible danger. She has wept 'at 
finding my tales of sylphs and genii M^^re not 
true, and to this day, she believes that a cer- 
tain noble youth, who has all our wishes, is 
followed on the Continent by an angel *Uout 
^ lui^^ who will guide him,' like the Duke of 
Marlborough, to all sorts of honor and glory 
— is it not so, Matilda ?'* ^ 

*' I do not see," replied the young Lady, 
falsing up her modest eyes, '* what there is 
^Lbsurd, or fantastic in the belief ; other* na- 
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tions trust in guardian angels of kingdoms i 
and why should not — '* 

" Others !" interrupted Mr. Sowerby with 
more asperity : than he bad lately allowed 
himself to show ; ** those, perhaps, whose na- 
jtional religion^ frivolous and false as their 
manners, only deserves to be what our im- 
anortal Dry den, in the plan of his noble 
poem^ wished tp make it, the basis of our na^ 
tional mythology/* , 

" Cohie, come, Monsieur Anti-gallican,'* 
exclaimed his wife, playfully silencing him, 
." I had some thoughts of joining with you, 
but a passage I read last night, pleased me 
so much, that it l^as almost made me a con^ 
^ert to Matilda*s opinion. It; is 1^ farew^U 
of an amiable wife, whose name, I am 3Qrry, 
is not preserved, expressing the last wishes of 
-a heart, which, even approaching deatb^ 
could not* render indifferent to the object of 
fits fond affectbns. Her husband was an 
officer, .who had a command in Spain ; she 
wishes for the power of following him, as a 
^protecting spirit, when released from her pre- 
sent suffering frame. Arbella then read frpia 
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a coUectioD of letters, the passage she had 
alluded to. 

^< To be present at all the adventures to 
which human life is exposed : to adminbter 
l&lutnber to thine eye4ids, in the agonies of a 
fever ; to cover thy fece in the day of battle ; 
Und go withtheoj a guardian angel, incapable 
of wound or pain, where I have longed to at- 
tend thee when a weak, a fearful woman. 
Oh, best of men \ I cannot figure to myself a 
greater happiness than — ^^ 
' Arbclla had read thus far, when the au- 
dible sobs of Matilda, and the streaming tears 
"that she could no longer suppress, shewed her 
friend, that she had dwelt too long on a sub- 
ject so painfully interesting. Yet though it 
led to anticipations that too often harrowed 
her feelings, it was only when the conversa- 
tion could be thus brought round to the object 
of her secret meditations, that Matilda could 
take any interest in it At other times, even 
In the midst of those animated discos^ns of 
which she used to be die qharm and soul, her 
vacant look and wandering eye, shewed that 
tier thoughts were witk him, who was &r dis* 
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tatit from her sight, hu| ever present to her 
heart Though she h&d written to inform 
him of the late melancholy eventSi and to ex* 
press the half uttered wish of modest, f^^rful 
love^ that duty might not long detain him 
from her, he was, no% ^lasi no loi^^r 
master to declare when its call should cease. 

As Strathallan had made his father the eon* 
iidant of all that latterliy passed between him 
and Matilda^ his Lordship took an early op- 
portunity of expressing, by letter to her, the 
complete satisfaction he now felt in the pro- 
spect of their unim^ 

'^ In his formef choice,"' he said, " my 
son* sacrificed the dearest affections of his 
heart to my interest, my peace, and honor* 
It is time I should, in my turn, consider his 
wishes. They are indeed become toy own ; 
and, e>cperience has taught me justly to valtie 
the 1>lessing I now venture, Madam^ to hop^ 
at your hands^ Do tuA reproadi yourself for 
the past Strathallan^ with his apparent 
mildness, is Mke. bis iather, sometimes impe« 
t^ious in his resolutions^ and must consent to 
abide by their consequences. 1 have only to 
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request that if you are not very angry with 
him, you will continue sometimes to cheeif 
the poor wanderer, by epistolary communica- 
tions. I shall have a pleasure in forwarding 
theTOi together with our own, as there is now, 
I flatter myself, but one wish respecting 
Strathallan's return, in our re-united circle, 
from Mrs. Melbourne and her fair daughter, 
to Emilia, Laura, and 

Your very faithful and obedient, 

Though still unable to discover, that re* 
semblance between Lord Torrendale and his 
son, which his Lordship flattered himself 
existed, Matilda was delighted with the fa- 
miliar, and friendly » tone in which this letter 
was written; one which he had indeed 
taken the greatest pains to assume, in the 
place of his usually formal manner, and 
which, it may be observed, did not yet sit 
entirely easy^ on him. She accepted, with 
eagerness^ his proposal of conveying her 
letters to Strathallan ; flattering herself, that 
i>y\keeping up a- correspondence with bis fa* 
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mily, she should receive both more frequentj 
and njore copious intelligence, respecting him. 
She little imagined that she was only untbink^ 
^ngly giving into a snare laid for her by Lady 
Torreodale, who had herself suggested to her 
JjQtd this proposal, with the secret intention 
of ravenging herself for Matilda's want of 
copfidence, when she proposed her insidious 
question, on the supposed danger of Lady 
Strathallan. How little she was deserving of 
trusty or how unbecoming it would have been 
in Matilda to place it in her, the Countess 
never paused to consider. Miss Melbourne's 
not replying to that letter, she vowed she 
would never forgive. *' I would have contri-i^ 
buted to the denouement of her novel again,** 
she said, ^^as I endeavoured to forward its 
progress before; but since she thinks she 
can carry on her plans independently of me, 
we will see if I cannot manage a little ar- 
rangement without consulting her. It is no 
matter hpw long Strathallan remains in the 
Peninsula, ther^ are others besides him ta 
support the name of Torrendale. Pursuant 
to these laudable resohitions, her Ladyship, 
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under pretence of saving Lord Tamendale 
the trouble of making up the pacicets, sup^ 
' pressed his letter to bis son (whkh he had 
shewn her) containing an account of Sit 
Harold's death^ and only transmitted one of 
inferior importance which had been writteii 
^some days before; Matilda's letter ^so she 
destroyed ; resolved to do the same good of* 
ScCy' by all that should arrive from her, at 
^itzroy square. She allowed some of Strath- 
allan's to be sent to the Rocks for fear Miss 
Melbourne might otherwise suspect some 
treachery, and have recourse la otter meana 
oT hearing from hiuk " Now Miss Mel- 
bopi'ne'will be gay," Emily would say, ** to 
to-day she expects a letter froi»— " 

Matilda smiled ; and no longer, as inr for* 
mer times, defended herself from the accusa* 
tion. The letter arrived. It was full of 
tenderness ; still she thought it strange that 
his reviving hopes were never touched upon 
by Strathallan ; but soon consoled herself 
with the reflections Lady Torrendafe foresaw 
she would make, on the difficulty and irr^Uf*^ 
larity of communication with the army 



abroad; Again, and again, shfi wrot^. 
Many were the days, the weeks of heart-sid^ 
anxiety she often endured^ while public rtt« 
mour was all that reached her ear ; and 
while spring passed away in this miserable 
manner, she sometimes sigbed> '* Oh Stcatb* 
aUan, can even a future hour of tmnquillity 
and happiness with thee, repay ihe long^pro- 
tracted sufferings of a life of lingering sui- 
pence? were he but returned— -returned, 
though war and toil had obscured those daz- 
zling and captivating distinctions that biassed, 
perhaps, my youthful choice; were he but 
safe, my heart would rest contented, nor msk 
my eyes if aught without \ '"e changed T 
Sometimes his letters 'a little calmed lier 
mind. Towards the close of summer, after 
an interval of more than usual length she 
opened with eager joy a packet from Strath- 
allan ; but it was far from conveying, the 
balm to her heart, the former ones had done. 
It spoke of an expected engagement ; it com*~ 
plained of her silence — her neglect. 

Absorbed in more important cares, Matilda 
scarcely remarked that it did not acknow*- 
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ledge wiiat she last had written; Stiil then, 
:^ upon the hazard of a die/' huog all her 
bopeft of fiitave happiness. She could nQt 
OQPtepiplate the prospect b^l^e her mtjn 
steadiness; she A^nly saw StrathaUan too 
brave, berself too tender, to wrvive it If 
for amonien^ she ventured to indulge the 
idea that, tinsone peril past* he might be re- 
8t<H'^d l^e sboner to her wishes^ she so(^ 
feared again, with the solicitude of a lover, 
that it was impossible those wishes, so strong, 
so (Tient, could be granted; and she would 
often .exelahn^ f^ no, I never shall see him 
agaio^ I love .him too much. I never shall 
see^luw more." 

' Observbg how much this situati6n a&cted 
b&: dati^t^'« health, Mrs. Melbourne pro- 
posed a temporary absence from the Rocks ; 
as the best means of diverting her mind from 
continually dwelling on one painful topic. 
Mrs. Carlyle, who had been continued, by 
'Sir Harold's recommendation, in her place 
about Julia, promised in every thing where 
only care and affection were demanded, to 
be the most able representative of Mrs. 

4 
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Melbourne^ and some dispute respecting the 
Baronet's disposal of his property, in favor 
of Matilda^ rendered this journey ad neces- 
sary, as desirable. The relation to whom 
Sir Harold bad alluded, in his letter to Mrs, 
Melbourne, and who was not in England at 
the time of the Baronet's decease, had iinme* 
diately, on his return, taken advantage of hi^ 
cousin's occasional alienations of mind, to 
question the. validity of bis will, and thougb 
Mrs. Melbourne was certain she could pro* 
duce incontestible proof of his being in full 
possession of his powers of intellect^ at the 
time he made the disposition which excited 
so much contest and envy, she did not chuse 
to neglect, in its commencement, a circum-^ 
stance that migbt occasion her, or her daugb-* 
ter, future vexation* - 

« 

During th^ short period that Mrs. and 
Miss Melbourne staid in to wn, Emily was, of 
course, to remain witii Julia ; as the only 
answer Matilda had received to her letter, re-^ 
questing to know Lady TorrendaleV plea- 
sure respecting her di^ghter^ oa the removal 
of the ianuly to the Rocks^ was ta desire tbe> 
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change might make no alteration in their 
former arrangement " Keep her, roy dear 
Mis9 Melbourne ; she cannot be better than 
iiith you. The same instructors that attend 
Miss J. Melbourne firom * *" * * ai'e quite 
sufficient ifor her, till the time oS finishing 
masters arrives.'^ 

Such were the replies of the dissipated 
Countess, who seemed now as well pleased 
with a pretext to get rid of all domestic 
trouble, as she had formerly been with an ex- 
cuse for taking her daughter out with her 
every where. Matilda viewed the prepara- 
tions for her journey ifi^ith that torpid indif- 
ference, that indolence which arise from 
despair, , that sickness of the mind which 
made her dislike the scene in which she lived, 
and yet feel a strange reluctance to the effort 
reqiamdtD^eave it; in these moments^ the 
company of Sappho was more gfateful to her 
than that of the livelier Arbella. The ro- 
mantic enthusiasm of the poetess gave her 
an appearance c^* still greater sensibility 
than she really possessed; it also inclined 
lier more readily to discuss those fearful and 
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lofty topics, ivhich now alone were pleasing 
to Matilda, as being identified in her mind 
with the image of Strathallan. *^ Shall I re- 
peat to you, my friend, the little poem I 
composed upon the subject of our last 
night^s conversation," said Sappho, (after a 
long tite-a^UH fiilence, which had arisen 
. during a visit of Matilda's to her at the vil«^ 
lage, which, like the ancient seat that ad- 
" joined it, bore the name of the Rocks) ; 
Lady Lyndhurst has not yet seen it — you 
shall have the first copy." 

^' Is it about Spain ?" enquired Matilda^ 
with an absent look. 

Matilda, who had been hitherto accus- 
tomed to welcome with the most winning af* 
fability every production of Sappho's muse, 
enquired, with a:n absent look, '^ Is, it about 
Spain ?" 

" It is. The subject is^its vilfe usurper, 
and the contrasting glories of your hero, 
my hero, every body*s hero. I do not 
mean your lover: but while I repeat it 
you may thbk of him, or dream of him^ 
which ever you like best*** 
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THE HOPE OF IBERIA* 

• • . '• 

Witb tresses wild^, by golden Tagus^ side. 
Stood a bright, maid^ in sorrow's graceful pride l 
Her slender form hang o'er the wave below^ 
Her voice, sonorous, spoke of war ai^d woe. 
In her dark eye, » thousand passions rolled, 
While thus her heart's impassionec^ griefs she told* 

« 

^ A thousand wrongs this bleeding breast have torn^ 

Stabbed by domestic guile, by foreign force. 
The Goth, the Moor, on wi«gs of rapine borne, 
By turns have tracked their desolating course ; 
But now ! Oh, knighthood's shame, oh, ruin, worse^ 

Than every pictured, woe remembrance brings, 
No princely victor reigns — a splendid curse I 
A traitor's breath the tyrant mandate wings. 
And treason treads the courts, and mocks the voice of 
kings*' 



» 



She ceased— a gathering vapotir slowly rolled, 

In curling rings along the river»side. 
The mist dispersed, a voice her heart consoled, 

She bowe»d, and k^ew the genius of the tide.- 
•* Weep not Iberia, sooa shall knightliood's pridc,^ 

Wipe the foul stain tha/t blots thy burning brow,. 
Thy bold avenger comes ! Whatever betide. 
To thy rackeild state of after weal or woe, 
Maid of the daantleds eye f my faithful wave diall 
show,'^ 
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Theoi oh ! wben first the rapt Sicilian spies, 

(And yields tp famed Morgana * praise, how duc!^ 
On the smooth waters, towers and fanes arise ^ . 

And arches now of gold, now. purple hoe, 
Melting, in gay confosion, to the view ; 

While, with delight, imuiingles soft surprise, 
Knows he. the joy the blest Iberia knew, 
When the clear mirror of the crystal wave. 
In bright prophetic tints, her brighler glories gave? 

And first, directed by the Western star. 

Whose beams, beneath the waters, trembling play. 

She hails a lovely island, distant far ; 

Its emerald beauties mild, the fount of day. 

Illumines with its last, its parting ray. 

There, sheathed in glittering panoply of war. 

Her champion &r&t^ her. wondering eyes survey i 

Bright round his crest, young Hope, and Fortune 
sn^ile* 

And urge their favoured chief, son of the verdant isle» 

A warrior chief he seemed; but soon the brand. 
Drawn but for justice, conquering but to save; ^ 

To olive-branch was changed, at heaven's command,^ 
And flowers, and blossoms, fruit and perfumes 
gave ; 

* The phaenomenon called in Calabria, the Castles 
of the Fairy Morgana, 
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As when Uwis given to Israel's Priest to wave. 

Tile sterile rod-^with almonds bloomed the waod* 
Fair, like the youthful spring, with blossoms brav€, ' 
Such mighty change, shall sad Iberia see* 
Conqueror in virtue's cause! when cheered, wheii 
raised by thee I 

With speechless extacy, the virgin sighed, 
Closed her bright eyes, as if no longer waking;; ' 

Oh, for a long, long night of sleep, she cried,. 
Time, still unfelt, his slow departure takings; 

Till r salute the day-spring from oa high, 

The loved, the rising star of dawning libertyi. 

^ Hark !'* exclaimed Matilda, who would^ 
scarcely give Sappho time to finish read* 
ing her verses, " what was it I heard 
then ?— a- shout J-i— Ob, surely yes ? — ^and^ 
hark ! 'tis there again !" 

*' And listen to the bells)" cried SapphOi 
'^ surely there most be some reason for their 
bursting forth in that merry peal! Some 
news is perhaps arrived this moment— ^a 
great advantage gained^ over the enemy !'* 

They were not kept long, in suspence^ for 
at this moment, the entrance of one of Sap* 
pho'i^ officious neighbours; an old lady^ who 
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ftlways Hked to be the first with any good 
news, informed them of the victory gained 
over the French at Salamanca, which was 
just announced to the delighted inhabitants 
ci the village, with the entrance of the he- 
rald of the morning's intdligenee; ^ They 
say now/' she pursued^ ^ that the Spaniards 
will soon drive the Frenctt quite out of their 
country ;' and that they may thank us for 
that^ as for every thing else/* 

'^I safd so," exclaimed Sappho; her 
countenance kindlmg with suddai enthu* 
siasm, while she lifted, in pious gfi^tude, 
her tearful eye to heaven. '^ He lives but 
to conquer, and conquers to save !'' and) as 
she spoke, the animated expression of her 
face and figure, which, for a moment assi* 
milated her to one of the prophetic, tuneful 
daughters of Antiquity, afforded the most 
striking contrast to the pale drooping form 
of Matilda ; in wham one sole idea checked 
the current of rejoicing, and turned every 
smiling ^prospect into gloom." 
. *^ If you were to have seen the postman^** 
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* « 

continue the good lady/' as hd passed 
througl) the village, to go on to S ^ * * ; and 
how the little urchins hallooed when they 
saw he had a branch of laurel in his cap ; 
and then they txmat eJii be gaiheriog laurel 
too-~and. such shouting — yoo. must have 
heard it--hark! they are at it again !" 

Sappho^ who perceived her friend's emo^ 
tion wa3 much increased by the presence of 
a stranger, soon contrived) ^under som^ 
pretext, to di^ngage herself from her; 
and then endeavouredi in the most gsnUt 
and sQcAhing manner, to reason with the 
lovely mourner. " Why should Lord Stra- 
thaJUian's danger be^ greater/' she said; 
^^ only .because be is the most amiable, 
and most beloved: of men ? In a very short 
time> perhaps to-morrow, all the particulars 
may reach us — Heavens!" ^he continued, 
observing Matilda heard her, cold and trem-* 
bling, and unable to derive any consolation ; 
almost unable to understand the import of 
the words that were addressed to her ; 
^ Could you Ije worse, if report had cotu* 
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mitted that fatal error it did on the occasion 
of a former engagement, in which he bore a 
a part ?" 

^* Could I be worse ?*' Matilda repeated^ 
in a hollow tone, while she started with hor* 
ror at the idea suggested, '^ The error that 
then gave my heart the first throb of pain 
for Strathallan; would now, }f repeated^ 
soon make it cease to beat/' 
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CHAP. XVI; 

Come tbea I again your kureUwreadis prepare I 
Bring every sweetest Aower that scenta the air I 
In festive troops around the victor throng ; 
And greet the triamph as it sweeps along ! 

yoXH or BOKAFARirt 



lTwa8€ome — it was gone — that eventful 
day, dreaded, with such atixiety, by the 
tembling Matilda — wished for with such be* 
roic ardour by Strathalian^^escaped, escaped^ 
with glory, from its carnage. Was he happy? 
Had public success left bis heart nothing 
more to desire ? The preparations for war, 
the tumult of battle might have drowned^ 
for a moment, the murmurs of that heart; 
but, in the intervals of the mighty struggle 
of an empire, it flew back^ with trembling 
fondness to Matilda, Conceiving his ser* 
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vices could, for a^short period, be dispensed 
^itb, he determined, (^ving up the pleasure'^ 
of entering the capital of Spain with the 
army that had so nobly avenged her), to ob* 
tain permission to absent himself, that he 
might judge, by liis own eyes, if there were 
yet, bqrond the proud rewards of valour, 
any object worth living fon Matilda's un- 
accountable silence struck his heart, by 
turns, with every painful suspicion. Fears 
for her health—doubts of her fidelity, alter^- 
nately racked his mind. Yet, when he 
thought of the whole tenor of her conduct, 
he was ready to reproach himsdf for sully* 
ing the ionage of that angel brightness en- 
shrined in his heart, wit^ even the momen- 
tary imputation of inconstancy- 
Landed in Englalnd, his impatience to be- 
hold her was such, that, without seeing Lord 
and Lady Torrendale, he immediately pro- 
ceeded into Derbysfaive, after dispatching 
to Matilda a letter, informing her of the day 
she might expect his arrival ; but not even 
Matilda could conceive the speed that love 
imparted to the wandei^r's approach* It 
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was with '' wonder, gi'^t as* her eonte&t," 
that she learnt bis arrival at Woodlands ; 
within four miles of her abode ! She wished 
that others might share in her delight, and 
bad sketched the plan of rural festivity that 
wjas to m^rk the day. She now, thought she 
had hardly time to hasten her few and sim- 
ple preparations. What could delay Stratbal- 
lan ? Had they still pangs to ^ suffer, before 
they ^t length should meet ? Oblig^ to pass 
through the village of -Woodlands before he 
ireaqhed the residence of hi j 'mistress^ for 
once the good, the benevolent Sl^athalko, 
had urged liis horses with such excessive 
speed, that when he arrived near his fionily 
mansion, beyond which. the small country 
town of Woodlands lay^ he would have been 
obliged to iallowthem'a little rest, even if 
they had not been stopped by the ddighted 
villagers, who, on perceiving their dear Lord, 
surrounded him with acclamatKxis iand wel- 
comes.. He thoughthiis small iStock of pa- 
tience would fail, when they entreated he 
would alight and take refreshment ;> hut when 
he perceived the iateaded compliibent de- 
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Qigfied by these honest peqple, it wns not ik» 
bis nature. to let them see bow much their 
illrtimeci gratitude distressed him. Passing 
by the bouse^ he observed the steps lined, 
on both sides, n^ith ybung damsels^ clad in 
white, and crowned with garlands* A paic 
of colours exquisitely worked, and sur-* 
mounted with laurel, adorned the centre. 
Strathallan cast an -anxious hurried .glance 
around^ a faint hope lurked • at his heart,' 
that, among those wild and blooming. flowers^ 
he should discover the lovely ro^. on which 
all hift;a£S5Cjlions were.fixed* .Bujt no,, these 
colours were an^ ofifering fipom tii& young 
maids of the .vilbge, to the hero^ whom 
they so justly) and :preudly .claimed asihc^ 
own. . They hdd aboard that the colours of 
the regiment led hy Lotd Sferathallani after 
having been the rallying point for actions 
the most brilliant, had- 1>eeii taken and* re* 
tak^ pierced through with buUefts, tern 
into stripes, and,* at }eng&, reduced to a 
-fragment, glorious indeed^ 'but which, wbi^e 
preserved,? with anxious carei^ asaa titopby of 
tb^ past, could hardly lead toe &Mure soeiiefi 
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•f danger. They, therefore, had resolved, 
to employ that industry, of which they had 
so lately been taught the valoe by his charm- 
ing Matilda, in fabricating a pair of state 
colours, which they enlreated him to accept, 
as a memorial of the gratitude and- affec- 
tion of every class over which his goodness 
had extended. The youngest of the coun- 
try prls took from her head her chaple^ 
which was so ingeniously contrived as to 
diange into a nosegay, when she presented 
it to him : it had some heatii flowers, mingled 
with laurel, myrtles, and roses; and,* in a 
few words, which she addressed to his Lord- 
ship, with a pretty hesitation, and a modest 
Uush, she expressed a hope, of the assem- 
bled group, that the rose, the laurel. and 
myrtle, which were to crown his. days, would 
never make him quite forget the wild heath 
of their native mountain, n&r the place he 
held in the hearts of the simple inhabitants. 
Strathallan, with a grace, which was only 
hb, thanked the assembled group ; and, sa- 
luting the pretty speaker, assured her, that 
th^ir intern^ were interwoven with the 



Nearest wishes of his soul; and that he should 
always Efical, with gratitude, tliis testimony 
of their regard* Tlie cheeks of his pretty 
rosebud now glowed with the radiance of the 
full expanded Sower^ at this unexpected com^ 
pliroent, while pride, shame, and fear^ alter- 
nately struggled in her innocent breast ; but 
Strathallan telling her he considered her a^ 
the representative of the kind and long-ce- 
gretted friends, whose remembrance showed 
the goodness of their hearts, added, he trusted 
she would forgive his thus confirming the 
promise he had made them, that they should 
ever retain the nearest and dearest place ia 
his memory. 

^* Sure you are not going yet, my Lord,'* 
isaid some of the country people, " we are to 
have lights and bonfires, and what not, by 
and bya" 

"• Aye, sure your honor/* interrupted a 
woman, *^ we intended, by the blessing of 
God, to set the whole village in one confla- 
gration." 

" I hope not — I think we are surrounded 
by fires enough already," replied his Lord* 

YOU IV. N 
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ship galiai^i as he glanced his eyes round 
the iSirer part of the assembly; and then 
disguising, as much as he could, his impa- 
tience to break from them, *^ I am obliged,'' 
he said, '^ to proceed farther to-night, my 
worthy friends, but I hope you will not let 
that prevent yoii from drinking my health as 
if 1 was still among you.** 

^ Bless your kind iieart ! you were always 
the same. Something like my old Lord— yet 
still, so much more afTabie, as I may say*** 

'^ Oh! husband,^' continued the woman 
who had just spoken, '^ I never can help 
thinking how sad we were three years agone, 
and better ; and if it bad so been, that our 
dear young Lord bad really not returned, 
then—'' 

" Why then, if he had not, dame,*' re- 
plied a hoary-headed sire, sagaciously shak« 
ing his head, *^ he wookl not have been 
among us now— but don't let's thinjk ci sw- 
row, how my Lord has given us wherewithal 
to be joyful." 

With some difficulty Stratiiallan cfeengaged 
himself from the well-meaning groupi who 



itill smrounded him with fauzstt, toi^ttii- 
lations^ and blessings ; the men pfeseiBg 
round him, the children anxious to obtain a 
sight of him ; and the women still more de* 
strous to be distinguished by a nod, or ia 
glance of approbation. At first his justtc 
friends would not suffer the horses to be re- 
stored to the carriage, but insisted upon 
drawing him, at least through the village. 
£ut Stratballan at length succeeded in dis- 
suading them from this mark of attachment, 
distressing to his feelings, though meant by 
them as a proof of the heart- warm wishes, 
with which they once again welcomed their 
beloved warrior to his native land. And 
then, with a hand to each, and a kindly 
breathed prayer for the happiness of hearts 
so honest, simple, and affectionate, he bade 
them, for a while, farewell ; and urging his 
people to redoubled speed, was soon out of 
sight c^ the villagers, leaving them at a loss 
which most to admire, the sensibility, the 
spirit, or liberality, of their darling hero. 

All these unavoidable delays had con^ 
spired to render Stratballan later than he 

N a' 



intend^dl^ in mQ^tiiig his beloved ; bat after 
having^ give» so much to othera, be now felt 
that he owed sometbiag to his own foeliog^, 
and U^ himself. Ithe I^uid o^a^ter, th^ beoQ- 
factor*, aqd frieod, had eojoyed tl^eir turn; 
nmv thQ man ai^d t.be lover resulted their 
place in bis heart. '' In a few moments I 
shall see her,'* he whispered to himself, as 
.the carriage, drove down a winding path, 
overhung by a lofty steep, which ,led to 
Woodbine Lodge. " In a few moments I 
shall read in those sweet eyes the joys which 
overflows her heart ; for even Sir Harold shall 
not prevent her from conceding one hour lo 
rapture, unconstrained." Alas! how happy 
had he been if he had known the Wng-dreaded 
Sir Harold was no more. 

He now drove rapidly below a romantic 
ridge of mountains, and the pure breezes that 
blew from their healthy sumn^s came to his 
sense, with added fragrance, as it ^brought 
with it the remembrance of many an en- 
chanted ramble with Matilda, At length he 
reached the humble scene where last he had 
left the spotless mistress of his affections. 
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tinder the care of her tiiother, and diis heart 
beat higher as He approached, 

** The lovely, lowly dwelliug.'^ 
i' ' 

How did remembered joys rush at this itto^ 
ment, with redoubled force, to bis mind! 
bow did the noisy plaudits of assembled 
numbers, the voice of welcome, though pleas- 
ing, the voice of gratitude, though bweety 
sink before the anticipated praises of blush- 
ing, faithful love ! But the greater his pre«* 
teding elevation of spirit, the higher the 
wild tumultuous throb of hope, had arisea 
in his bosom, the more sudden and chill 
struck the damp of disappointment, on find- 
ing the beloved spot deserted ; the garden 
run wild, and no one to reply to his anxious 
enquiries respecting the absence of those, 
whose residence had alone converted It into 
a paradise. Though a thousand reasons 
might render a change of residence eligible, 
Strathallan's vivid imagination, instantly cre- 
ated a piesentiment of danger to his love^ 
of misfortune to Matilda. At lengthy he 
perceived an old man, moving boii*e slowly 
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under the weight of wood he had to carry ;- 
and, hastening to him, askied in a voice, 
scarcely btelligible from emotion, where Ma* 
tilda then was ? 

^' At the Rocks, at her own home ag^n,^ 
replied the old churl, with an appearance of 
surly impatience at the interruption. 

" The Rocks — and where is, where is 
Mrs. Melbourne?" 

*^ Gone to live with her daughter to be 
sure.*' 

" To live with her daughter — to live with 
her— Oh! tell me," Strathallan continued, 
gasping for breath, while all his formor 4&rk 
presentiments returned with redoubled force, 
but his informant was already goney; and, 
resolved to clear up all his doubts at oncey 
he, instead of returning to his carriage, hastily 
walked on toward the Rocks. 

On approaching the rustic bamlet that ad- 
joined the ancient and romantic dwelling of 
the Melbourne family, he was surprized to 
remark, as at Woodlands, the signs of re- 
joicing, and every appearance of a village 
festival. Anxious to know the reason of this 
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entertainuienti which he could not avoid con*- 
nectingi in idea, ^vith Matilda, he asked a 
%omaD9 among the by*standers, the cause of 
this universal holiday; and being recognized 
hy her, was answered by numerous blessings 
and congratulations^ intermingled with praises 
of Matilda. 

" What ! your honor don't know that its 
my young Lady at the Rocks have ordered it 
all ! — she do like to see folks chearful and 
happy ; and she do a power of good besides; 
God bless her Ladyship." 

What a thrill did these ominous sounds con- 
vey ! — What a welcome for Strathallan to his 
native land ! the title be had heard, though 
commonly enough given by rustics to their 
superiors, struck his mind (already prepos* 
sessed with the idea of the probable success 
of Sir Harold,) with all the force of con vie- 
tion. From that moment all seemed dark- 
ness and confusion ; unable to arrange his 
thoughts, he lived but to the one torturing 
idea, that Matilda was another's — ^irrevocably 
another's ; and the very means his gentle mis- 
tress had taken to celebrate her innocent lovc^ 

n4 
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for him, proved to his distempered imagimh 
tion a snare that convinced him of hc^r devo* 
tion to a different object : " Perfidious wo- 
man f he cried, " " in the moment that, de- 
terinined to sacrifice life itself to your dear 
idea, I could scarce pronounce an agonized 
farewell, you coolly sent me to a distance 
from , you, that you might fulfil, uninter- 
rupted by a single plaint of mine, the base,, 
the impious vow you made." 

The jealousy of years, a jealousy that had 
never been wholly laid asleep, spoke in these 
hasty exclamations of Strathallan, purposely 
kept in ignorance, by his mother-in law, of 
Sir Harold's death; and believing Matilda 
silent, when she had repeatedly written to as* 
dure him of her unchanging love, the present 
circumstances rather confirmed than created 
the conviction of Jier inconstancy* Still some 
demon seemed to urge him not to return till 
he had viewed the scene that contained his 
keart^s lost treasure ; and, as he approached 
It, an object struck bis eye that would have 
been sufiicient to have dispelled prepossea- 
f ions not so deep-rooted as his* 
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The lovely Matilda was walking ftrm-ii>- 
arm with her cnbther, upon the lawn; her 
features illaminated with pleasure at the re- 
membrance of happiaess she had 'dispensed^ 
and beaming with » softer joy at the antici- 
pation of that which wa& in store for herself. ^ 
As she tui'ned to Mrs* Melbourne the name 
df Stratballan often hovered ot^ her lips, and 
a balf-uttercd wbh, of which he was the 
subject, seemed to employ her thoughts, 
when a joyful cry, from that Lady, announced 
that the object of all their solicitude was in 
sight Hastily advaocing towards him, it i^ 
iBlpossible to describe the mingled dignity 
and grace with which tlie tender, the lofty 
Aj&pasia, as she welcomed the young warrior 
to hia home, blended the gratefiri thanks- 
giving she uttered for his return, with tho 
xrime of hero and of son t 

The ttii^t that had obscured them, felt ith 
mt itistaM, fronV the eyes of Strathallan^ 
Ashamed of his precipitancy, he n6*v rejoiced ' 
that it was concealed from Matilda; he 
paused not to retract the steps that led %^ 
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his error, was it not already sufQciently pu- 
nished ? his suspence, though short, kiciuded 
an age of suffering. 

Throughout the evening the moments flew 
with that delighted swiftness which may be 
imagined in the intercourse of hearts so 
fond, so long divided* Strathallan pressed 
his suit with a vehemence he had never 
dared to use before. He endeavoured to en- 
gage Mrs. Melbourne to second his argu- 
ments against all Matilda's objections to an 
early day ; and even made use of his sister's 
persuasions to determine her resolution.— 
** Consider, my best love, that life is short, 
and now it trembles on the wing of danger ! 
Can I again Feave England without calling 
you mine?" 

A thousand endearing, yet fearful Ideas 
were recalled to Matilda's mind by this a^ 
peal : she scorned to torture with suspence 
the bosom of her noble lover ; and her eyes 
had said, even before her words confirmed it^ 
^^ Strathallan, I am yours !" 
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CHAP. xvir. 



Those whom Love cements in holy faith. 



And equal transportj free as nature lire, 
Disdaining fear— What is the world to thenii 
It's pompy its pleasure, and its nonsense all. 
Who in each other clasp whatever fair 
High fancy forms, or lavish hearts can wish ? 

Thomson's seasons. 



Though formed by nature, and refined by art, 
With charms to win, and sense to fix the heart, 
Content in shades obscure to waste her life, 
A hidden beauty and a country wife! 

TICKIL. 



JL HOUGH Mrs. Melbourne declared it im* 
passible farther to delay her London jour* 
ney, StratbaUan* entreated that if the scene 
of his felicity must be changed, the duration 
of his uncertainty might not be prolonged. 
He easily prevailed on his father to join in 
this request and a most pressiii^ and dblig* 

29 § 
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ing letter froni Lord Torrendale, accompa* 
nied by one from the Countess^ insisting 
that they should have no other hoijne but her 
house, during their stay, determined the ladies 
to consent to that arrangement. Her Lady- 
ship was, if the whole truth racist be ac- 
knowledged, at the moinent oi writing tbis 
letter, . io a nio&t terrible alarm. $he saw 
plainly that Strathallan's first interview with 
Matilda, on his return, must have brought 
all her past misdemeanours to light ; and she 
hoped, by civility, to ensure sileace, if she 
could not revive esteem. Not that she had 
to reproach herself, in her original scheme,, 
with any intention deeply culpable. To pro- 
duce between the lovers some misunderstand- 
ing, that it would be ^ASbcxjilt to clear up, bad 
been the extent of the ambition of her plp^ 
ting Ladyship. Had she been a dramatiE^, 
her cpnGeptioas would nevev* have proved dark 
and atrocious enough for the horrors of ira^ 
gedy. The embarrassments ef.a farce, or 
tragi- comejdy at most, wou.M have l>ocinde<) 
her attempts. She wa^ far from a female 
Catiline ; but her talents woutd perhaps have 
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made no contemptible figure in the ridiculously 
intriguing court of a Duchesse EKi Maine. 
Disdaining to resent her conduct, Mrs. and 
Miss Melbourne affected no;t to perceive the 
forced air of this invitation; and, preceded by 
Strathallan, bade a pleased adieu, foj' some 
time, to the Rocks, Emily accompanied 
them, and Julia, without whom Emily now 
declared she could enjoy no pleasure com- 
pletely* 

The reception Lord Tonrendale gave Ma- 
tilda was truly paternal ; but the Countess^ 
who had been influenced in her concessions 
by fear alone, found it impossible, in her 
presence, any longer to feign an interest she 
was so far from feelings Concealing her 
mingled grief, shame, and disappointment, 
under the appearance of languor and^ihdis^ 
position, she apologized' for not risitig from 
the couch on which she lay, indolently cx- 
tended* She ** had been very ilV 'and kept 
her bed for several days."^ This, in a degree, 
cJxcused the alteration in her manner to her 
once " dear, delightfnr. Mtitilcfa ; rt was in- 
deed sufficiently sullen, BuHhe^ happy are 
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not extreme to mark the conduct that, to the 
diffident and the wretched might give offence. 
Matilda, with her usual soothing attention, 
condoled with her Ladyship on her indispo* 
sition : while Lord Torrendale, never tired 
with contemplating the health which glowed 
in the cheeks of his darling Emily, and the 
improvement in every respect which time and 
Instruction had, during the interval of their 
separation, produced in her mind, expressed 
his obligations to her invaluable friends, \\ ith 
a grace^ a warmth, and energy, of which 
they had, till then, thought him incapable. 

" You confer on us an obligation," he 
said, '^ to which fortune is poor in compa- 
rison. You have restored to me a daughter ; 
for every opening merit Emily now possesses 
is your work.* 

Touched and delighted, Matilda, while he 
spoke, felt, for one instant, reminded of 
Strathallan ; after a long and animated con- 
versation, in which it was almost forgotten 
that the Gipsey Countess, (as she still conti- 
nued to be styled by her familiars,) lolled, 
discontentedly .on a sofa in the room. The 
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Earl suddenly turning to Julia Melbourne, 
kindly exclaimed^ ** Shall this be another 
daughter?" 

The little girl who, in silent but deep emo- 
tion, had remarked the tender reception 
Emily met from her parent, replied with a 
piercing accent, " No, I am no daughter— 
J have neither father nor mother — and to-day 
I have lost my mamma a second time.** 

" I am your mother, '* said Mrs. Mel- 
bourne tenderly embracing her, " you shall 
now, dear Julia, be all my pleasure." 

" But my most loved, my little mamma,'* 
said Julia, unable any longer to suppress her 
^ tears, " she will love me no more— no,'* con- 
tinued the interesting child, sobbing, while 
she threw her arms round Matilda's neck, 
" from the moment he came, I saw you had 
no longer any affection to spare for me — I 
saw you would forget your poor Julia." 

" Heaven forbid that I should part you !'* 
cried Strathallan, touched and charmed with 
d jealous delicacy of affection, at her age so 
rare ; " Will you forgive me, Julia,** he con- 
tinued^ ^' the involuntary pain I have inflicte4 
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on you^ ^hile I thus et^ge, for my Mttitck^^ 
to adopt you as our own/' • 

M atilda, with tender and joyful feadm^ss^ 
ratified the promise, and harmony was re* 
stored among^the happy circle. 

Mrs. Melbourne having received from her 
legal friends the most satisfactory assurances 
respecting the validity of her. daughter's claimd 
to Sir Harold's legacy, and the impossibility 
of their being disputed with success, had^ 
now, leisure to attend to those, at once tri- 
fling and important subjects of dress and 
decoration, without which, even a Matilda 
must have appeared, tothe world of fashion,, 
as a star shorn of its beanf>s. She bad long: 
ago satisfied her pecuniary debt to her friend 
Arbella ; but there was a debt of the hearty 
trhich she thought kindness alone could pay,, 
and therefore wished much to recjuest her 
presence at the important change in her situa- 
tion, that was now approaching. But Ar- 
bella, though her reply nniarked tbe exulta- 
tion she felt at her fwend^* good fortune, wa> 
not at liberty to attend to the invitation her 
letter contained. She was a mother; and^ 
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absorbed in the pleasing cares her little boy 
required, found, in them, at once the cause 
and compensation for many sacrifices. 

A present, from Lord Torrendale to his 
lady, of a dress of the most surpassing ele- 
gance, for the expected nuptials, revived, in 
the bosom of the Countess, her half-extin* 
guished love of display. And wisely consi- 
deriftg it would be rather awkward not to 
recover her health till the very day on whicb 
she wished to appear to such advantage, she 
immediately exchanged her chaise-longue for 
an Ottoman; discovered that airings were 
particularly beneficial to her, and kindly ac- 
companied Mrs. and Miss Melboyrne to 
make all their purchases, till her attentions 
were in danger of becoming as troublesome,, 
as her previous neglect bad been pointed. 
Proud of her accurate knowledge in dress, 
the only science she professed, her Ladyship 
insisted on deciding upon every article ; and 
it was almost ludicrous to see th€ importance 
she assumed, and the seriousness of counte- 
nance with which she examined, re-examined,, 
took up, and laid down every piece of silk^ 
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musliOy and lace, Bubcmtted to her msptc- 
tion ; and, at length, in a slow and hesitat* 
ing voice pronounced — not *' that she was 
satisfied/' for she never was so^ bat tha^ 
** perhaps if nothing better could be got it 
might — possibly do/' and then the rich bales, 
and elegant patterns were to be sent home 
to be looked at, criticised, folded, unfolded, 
and at length frequently sent back with a 
message, that there was nothing in them 
which would exactly suit. Besides the length 
of time these protracted negociations neces- 
sarily took up, another inconvenience, at* 
tended her Ladyship's shopping with them. 
She piqued herself not only on getting every 
thing the best, but the cheapest that could 
possibly be procured; and these desires 
being often cotitradictory, she made her 
companions blush at her meanness, in insist* 
ing upon a price below the value of the ar- 
ticle for which she bargained, when, if she 
had not interfered, they could have arranged 
every thing to their own satisfaction. One 
morning, that in pursuance of this plan, 
for which the Countess thought herself en- 



titled to the eternal gratitude of her friends, 
she had not only completely tired their pa« 
tience, but that of half the milliners in 
town, she was attracted by the showy ap« 
pearance of d milliner's and dress-maker's 
shop, that had lately been opened in a fa- 
shionable street ; and remarking, ** that new 
beginners were apt to be reasonable in their 
demands, in order to tempt people to go 
again,'' she pulled the check, and alighted 
with Mrs. and Miss Melbourne. Two girls 
Mrere in the shop, already engaged with other 
ladies : a plain young woman, genteelly drest, 
who appeared to be the mistress, asked her 
Ladyship's commands. Lady Torrendale 
had run in without looking at the name 
over the door, but Alatilda thought it im- 
possible she should not recollect the face. 
While she was examining lace head-dresses 
and veils, the Countess, who began to grow 
impatient* amd who had a happy knack of 
saying obliging things to her inferiors, ex* 
claimed, ** Lord, you know we can never 
guess how these caps would look, unless 
they were tried upon a pretty woman— arc 
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«ot either of yoar yoang Misfees disetigaged r 
Ihen turning to Matilda, ". Pray reeollect 
•Miss Melbourne that it is growing late, and 
that we have promised by four to meet 
Strathallan at Gray*s/* 
' A faint blush, which tin^ the salloTf 
check of the young woman at the name of 
Strathallan, changed the doubt of. the fair 
bride-elect into certainty ; and Miss Langrish, 
though awe-struck and distanced by the 
haughty and unacknowledging stare of Lady 
Torrendale, was not afraid to meet with a 
look of recognition, the soft and emrouraging 
smile of Matilda, " Common report then 
does not this time err," she said, •* and 1 
have to congratulate your Ladyship," turning 
to the Countess, ** on the addition, which the 
beauty, and amiable qualities like Miss MeU 
bourne's, must make to the happiness of 
your family.'^ 

" It is to that Lady your congratulations 
should be addressed,'' replied. Lady Torren- 
dale, coldly designating Mrs. Melbourne. 

Miss Langi'isb, though somewhat discon- 
certed, ventured to mention her having lately 
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i^htbneA irtti^. business, \filiv the patronage and 
Ubeml- asiUtf^i^ce of ber constant friends^ 
Jj^dy N.'aj^i Mrs. Hurray; and to bope^ 
that sbe also might bave to bcm&t of her 
I^%dysbip*s eacQurageaieati ** I bad some* 
iJ^ing tQ\^trug$i;le with at firsts" sbe $aid) 
'' bu.1; bavq now tbe fwest prospects; ef sac« 
cess; and am, as I ought to be, Ihaakfuly 
^nd extremely bappy." 

*^ Humph/' cried the Lady, as who should 
fay " What matter whether jfou are happy 
or not," and hurried to her carriage, while 
Matilda, bestowing upon her one of those 
angel smilesi which raise the humble and 
douteing heart J assured her of ber good will, 
and every kind assistance in her power ; and 
received witb a graciousuess, which quite 
f estoied the spirits of the ci'd&vant governes*!, 
tbe card that she humbly presented. 

Leaving Miss Langrisb in a situation that 
suited ber "talents so much better than that 
of an in&tjruotress of youth, we will return 
to Lord Torrendale, who, one morning, rar 
ther surprised his son by abruptly proposing 
** He should speod bi$ honey- mo(H^ at Rose- 
villa. 



^ Rose-Ttlla r exckioied Lady Torreiidafe 
in a tone of iU-disgiiised retentmenC ; '^ when 
I wanted it you said it was sold -to Lord 
Lyndhurst** 

*^ So it waSy but now Lord Lyndborst 
wants it no longer^ and has sold it i^iii to 
me. His Tady has lately found out that one 
cannot be a bel-esprit for aotbing ; wlioever 
applauded her muse obtained ready access 
not only to her ear but her purse ; and hav- 
ingy like some others, assumed a character 
which she wanted both discernment to exer- 
cise with usefulness, and ability to maintain 
with dignity, she has been the dupe of flat- 
tering dedicators and necessitous poets, till 
poor Lyndhurst has found himself necessitated 
to part with a substantial brick^built, modem 
residence, (to speak in the style of the Ad- 
vertisers,) which I believe he greatly preferred 
to the air-built castles of her Ladyship's in- 
spired &rorites. I hear there is much re- 
quired to restore it to the state in which I 
parted with it, so as you never approved of 
my taste. Lady Torrendale, I shall appoint 
Strathallan my chief surveyori. with unUoiited 



powers to knock down^ or raise itp ; and if 
he is able to hit upon additioM suitable to 
'fats taste, be may put them into execution, 
and take it for bis pains. When tired of 
considering tiie beauties of Rose^vilta he may 
join us in Derbyshire, you know/* 

Strathallan was delighted with the kind soli- 
citude with whiflh bis father strove to make 
him amends for the sacrifice he had always 
lamented, and endeatoured to prevent ; but 
the abode once so dear to him of the estate 
that bore his son's name, on account of its 
recalling the memory of his mother, was now 
profaned and altered ; and could a sigh have 
obtained it back again, he would not, to ob- 
tain it, have given that si||^. His departure 
for Rose-vilia, and all tBIF. other arrange* 
ments, were therefore settled with that facility 
and delight which is. ever taken in forming 
plans of happiness. As for Lord Torrendal^ 
his predilection for his native seat had its 
origin in a singular circumstance. * 

Walking one day upon those hilU that 
formed an amphitheatre around, a breease had 
suddenly sprung up, which inspired Ms heart 



with a vivify iqg sensa(jpD, ao enjoyment of 
Ufe, more comply, .{uid (J^ligi^ful than be 
had ^er (lefore or afterwards experienced. 
Nq wonder then that the scene became ea- 
.deared to a man,; whoae nahnral UbUs were 
melancholy and contemplative. He declared 
.that now he saw Im soa once naore restored 
to his wisbcsy axid a^ kn§|^ secure in the 
possession of happiness andJ|^ourSy equal 
to his high deserts^ k^ no U^Pa* felt those 
anxieties wbich could lead him to mix any 
more in the tumults of the gay or the great 
world; he held to no party; and his ab- 
sences, for the future, should be but of rare 
occurrence, ^aud short duration, from his fa- 
vourite seat. This . resolution did Dol a^^ree 
,at all vvith the inGliaation^ of bm Lady» wbo 
furotcsted that another autumn passed in Der- 
byshire, would be. destruction tOfber nerves; 
but Lord Torrendale saying he wished it might 
be so,^ and that if she were to be qarried in 
a horse-Utter she should go, her Ladyship 
found it better to sulimit to what she knew 
to be irremediable, and contented herself witii 
inviting Mrs. Melbourne^ whose wit, at once 
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amused and terrified her, and as many more 
agreeable peopia as she could collect, to share 
her dreadful solitude. 

For a short time before her m«£irriage, no- 
tiiing was talked of but the beauty of the 
young bride, the splendour with "which her 
nuptials would be celebrated, and the im- 
pression her first appearance must undoubt- 
edly create. She alone, insensible to all that 
passed around her,' was alive only to the 
happiness of soon confirming her claim to 
the undivided care, the fond affections of 
StrathalUm. On the day which gave her to 
his wishes, every surrouhding object kerned 
to vanish before the delighted pair; too 
happy to be gay, Strathallan, when for the 
first time he embraced his own Matilda, and 
all the past rushed to his memory, enhancing 
the present joy, could only by a silence, deep- 
felt, and well understood by his beloved, in- 
dulge the feelings which oppressed bis heart. 
Mrs. Melbourne, as she returned her daugh- 
ter's embrace, her cheek still wet with the 
tears Matilda* shed on quitting a mother's 
care, though even for a protector so dear; 

•VOL. iv. o 
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daid to her atni«ible Lord ; '' I give you in 
my child, a treaaur^ which J hope wiil erer 
constitute your happinesa; not from that 
beauty that now enchants your eye» or the 
graces that so long have captivated your 
heart, but becauae in her, the affectiona have 
ever superseded the passions ; while passion, 
pure, generous, and elevated, held in its turn 
a place above tlie petty interests and vanities 
of life. Such should be ever the gradations 
of feeling in the well-regulated mind of womao; 
and must not such a character excite in those 
that can best appreciate it, more than com- 
mon tenderness,, more than common regret?'* 
Rose-villa and its surrounding nilderness 
of ground, laid out in the most pleasing, 
yet fanciful and romantic taste, was a charm- 
ing solitude, just suited for the reception of 
lovers who bad fled from tbje world, to taste, 
unmingled, that cup of happiness it never 
could bestow. There, in the enjoyment of 
a bliss, pure as their virtues, great as their 
deserts, Matilda and her Strathallan at lengtii 
found themselves permitted to yield, without 
reserve, to that tenderness, for wiiicb both 



were equally formed ; from which both had 
been equally excluded, which they bad re- 
sisted so nobly ; and now indulged without 
one self-upbraiding recollection to mingle its 
corrosive bitter with their present happiness* 
Often when wandering, supported by her 
Strathallan, she tasted the cool evening breeze 
beneath the moon-beam that streamed along 
their silent path, and seemed formed to light 
their love ; Matilda secretly sighed, with 
pensive, timid gratitude. " Oh ! when I 
would remember that life is but a vain and 
fleeting shadow, I niust pot call to mind those 
soft delighted hours when I bend to hear kim 
whisper again the enchanting vow that he i$ 
^inine, that he will be ever only mine ; when, 
unreproved, I at length drink from those 
eyes, sweet draughts of added love> aqd hear 
him, in return, breathe the deep, long-drawa 
sigh of tender, conscious happiness." 

She compared the security and fulness of 
bliss she now enjoyed, to the moments of un* 
easiness and embarrassment stie had expe-* 
rienced three years before, at Woodlands, 
when she blushed at being even suspected of 

oS 
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an involuntary interest in the then unknown 
warrior's safety ; and, while rctrjicing all her 
former anxieties, she blessgd heaven those 
hours were past, never to return ; but, per- 
haps she was wrong; for, could she have 
recalled, at will, in all its vivid charms> the 
fii*st dawn of infant passion, the first bright, 
kindling glance of full requited love, she 
-would have owned, that the vow which con- 
firmed her ever his, conveyed scarcely more 
pleasure to her heart, than the sweet, strug- 
gling tumult of hope's earliest sigh. 

A letter, from her* mother, informed Ma- 
tilda that Mrs. Melbourne had, as she styled 
it, actually taken compassion on the unhappy 
Countess, and was, for the present, esta- 
blished, with Julia, at Woodlands. As she 
was a professed enemy to every kind of gossip, 
her letter contained little farther news ; and 
it was reserved for MtS. Sowerby to inform 
her fiiend of the wonderful changes that had 

r 

lately taken place in her neighbourhood, by 
the last letter we shall communicate from 
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ARBEJLLA TO MATILDA. 

Clifdcn-down. 

** From the Eden of happy lovers, can 
Matilda, Strathallan's Matilda, attend to 
the voice of friendship, in the congratula- 
tions of her Arbella ? I wilt believe she can ; 
and, therefore, rejoice with my friend, re- 
joice with her sincerely, to see her add to 
the number of those happy and distinguished 
fair ones, who have spirit and courage 
enough to reward our beloved heroes, on their 
return from their glorious toils. But have a 
care, Matilda! bind him fast with chains 
of roses, or, at the fantastic call of honour^ 
the dear creature will again escape you. 
Surely she, who, in these times, unites her 
fate to that of a warrior, has need to be 
more or less than mortal ! You see I am 
kindly endeavouring to mingle a few imagi- 
nary evils with your sum of real bliss ; and 
am I not right ? for * fear and sorrow fan the 
fire.of joy ;' and we must still clasp, with 
the fondest transport, that treasure to our 

o3 
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breast, of which, the next moment may, for 
ever, deprive us. I, too, have my joys ; 
and not small ones they are. Silence, 
master Theophilus, you little monkey ! am I 
never to do any thing but play with you? I 
think you might suffer me to write to my 
friend, particularly when it is in praise of 
you. I beseech you to belie vC; Matilda,* 
that the boy already promises to have, * All 
his father's' sense,' united to * his mothered 
beauty !' so you see he bids fair to be a little 
prodigy. And now, while thus supremely 
happy in the society of each other, I dare 
Aay you imagine, as all lovers have done be-^ 
fore yoU; that no fond pair can live and love 
lika you. How much you are mistaken! 
Believe me it requires neither the heart, the 
soul, nor the face of a Matilda, to inspire a 
passion, ardent, violent, sincere; and of 
course, prevailing; and this I shall under- 
take to prove, by opening my Buxton Chro- 
nicle : for my good man being wiHing to give 
me every reasonable pleasure, and determined 
that, ' Verily-a, he and I should be first in 
the throng,' fofcftd me, notwithstandki]^ my 
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protestations of indifference to gaiety, to 
spfend last month there. That you may com- . 
pletely understand the adventure, which has 
made so much noise, that hardly any thing 
else is talked of; I must remind you, my 
constant swain, and cousin of my heart, wa» 
on the point of marriege, when you left us^ 
with a rich, * West stingy widow,' as my 
aunt calls hef, * a sweet pretty creeter, as 
he had been courting of a long time, with, 
balls and supper?, and what not/ You 
surely must recollect the little widow Cy- 
press, who was so much admired last season, 
because she was pretty, rich, and, for the 
rest, as. Pope describes it ' no character at 
all ;' the widow of a man, who adored her 
labile living, and had shown, that hia regard 
extmded beyond the grave, by bequeathing 
to her, i;vithout reserve or limitation, the 
whole of his property ; she had yet become, 
before she left off her mourning, the gayest 
of the gay. In short, a mere drest and 
pjainted doll, only that Miss Dolly knew how 
to sit up and behave itself at 9 ball ; good- 
fe^mpered^. ^vithout effort ; good*natured, be* 

4 
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cause it would have^given her trouble to be 
otherwise. And good-natured she must have 
been, to have admitted the suit of my cou- 
sin. He had, however^ a formidable rival 
to encounter; no less a one than my heroic 
admirer Major O'Hara, who last summer 
made some progress in the affections of the 
kind-hearted widow, which he did not les- 
sen by taking the trouble of returning from 
Ireland, a month or two ago, to remind her 
of his claim. What chance had the uninvit- 
ing exterior, frigid reserve, and inelegant 
pride; of poor Sam, against the continued 
fire kept up by military ardour, and Hiber- 
nian gallantry, like the Major's. Being de- 
tei'mined to give the neighbourhood some- 
thing tatalk of, and, accordingly to render 
my cousin's mortification more compV^te, 
they, (I can hardly help laughing when I 
think of it,) agreed to go off together from 
a public breakfast at Buxton, given by the 
poor duped lover, in honour of his charm- 
ing widow. The company was distributed 
in Maryuies, snow-white as the lady's inno- 
ceuce, gay as her smiles of love. A band 
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of music attended — every thing was harmony 
and good-humour. Mrs. Cypress rolled her 
eyes, smiled on one, complimented another, 
talked of love and poetry, till Sam, betrayed 
into the expression of more than usual plea^ 
sure and complaisance, thought of nothing 
but looking in the fair widow's eyes> and 
beating time to the air she had commanded* 
When, at that critical juncture, the lady 
suddenly complained of illness, and left the 
tent, followed by Major O'Hara ; who had 
conducted her, in a few moments, to a chaise 
and four,, which had been previously ordered 
near the spot, and, before their intentions 
could be suspected, they were on their way 
to London. Since their return, they have 
taken the most ele^nt house, and sported 
the finest carriage and liveries that can posr 
sibly be imagined ; they give the greatest en<- 
tertainments ; and^ ia short, the Major 
seems determined to prove; by the noble 
manner in which he spends the fortune of 
the fair widow, how deserving he was " to 
win her and wear her.'' The worst of it is, 
as my pogr aunt told me almost sobbing, that 
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ft purMdo:v (as she colls it) of ' Shepherds I 
have lost my love,' has come out entitled, ^ The 
beau tossed in a blanket^' or, ' Kiddermin- 
•ter no match for Tipperary/ So that I 
really thmk my pocMr cousin ivould have gone 
mad with vexation, if he had not imtoediately 
aet off &r London, by his mother's advice, 
apon a commission to fall in love ivith the 
Widow Molosaes. The husband of this 
Widow MolosseS was an eminent sugars 
baker, (whom yea know nothing about,) I 
shall, therefore, just inform you, that the 
saccharine fair one, (very unlike the other) 
ahows herself already so grateful for Sam's 
tender partiality, that I doobt not sbfe will 
soo6 consent to sweeten the mortal cup of 
mmgiisd bliss and woe for him, ^ And make 
the bitter draught of Jife go down.' 

*' Before I leave off the article of Buxton, 
I must tell you, that Spencer acts at pre^ 
^ent the most promioeot part among the dt- 
gants. He drives a dashing equipage, not 
always alone ; and exhibits, to advantage 
his graceful figure — that^ at lea^t, is not in* 
jured, poor l«Uow! aiid flatteriiai|( himself^ 



l! suppose, that if not quite So hartdsorfte^ 
he is more interesting than ever, has re- 
sumed, with renovated spirits, his old amuse- 
hient of breaking heart*. Yet some thefft 
we, who sinc^ the wOtod in his eye, scruplfe 
not to say he is sadly altered. * Ah, Lindor V 
change how you wguld, ther^ was a time 
when one faithful heart would have still — 
but no matter. I am now my dear Sow- 
erby's, and it shall be the ambition of my 
life to justify his choice, l^oor Eyes! for 
what farther mortifications may he not be 
yet reserved ! perhaps at this moment, not- 
withstanding these transient reliefs, he en- 
vies the fate of his former friend Lionhart ; 
who, after exposing himself oftei^, in a man^ 
tier that made it a miracle he escaped s6 
long, fell, gallantly bringing up his trqop at 
Salamanca* We have been greatly disap^ 
pointed since the arrival of Spencer's lady*- 
mother, instead of the expected balls and 
ffttes, she has taken entirely to her couchj 
and can hardly be prevailed on to see any 
one. Poor woman, she labours under a 
complication of disorders, to which I be* 
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lieve it would puzzle the faculty to ad- 
minister relief : decaying beauty, and blasted 
ambition; to the former she still fondly 
clings, but, alas ! as my old courtly favorite 
Castiglione says, in a style rather uncourtly^ 

* Si spogliah i serpent! la veccbiezza 
£ rinovan la scorza insieme e gli anni' 
Ma fugge e non ritorna la Bellezza 
In noi per arte alcuna^ o luiovl pannU' 

But surely she deserves all she can suffer ; 
for did she not plot against you, and endea- 
vour to break my heart ? Sappho and Alcaeus 
have both composed epithalamiums upon a 
late happy event If I can procure copies m 
time I will enclose them. These formidable 
rivals have at length — I will not absolutely 
say, embraced; but seriously 'they had a for- 
mal reconciliation last Thursday at Lady 
Lyndhurst's. Alcaeus promised never again 
Jo libel Sappho, and Sappho engaged, oa 
the word of a puet^ not to say aoy thing ma»» 
licious, more than ten times a day, to Alcaeus* 
Yet, under this hollow truce, I fear, still lurk 
the embers of many a fierce dissension ; at 
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least if I may judge by the dispositions in 
which I found Sappho the very day after the 
treaty. She called, 1 believe, on purpose to 
tell me a smart thing she had just said to 
Alcaeus. It seems the unlucky bard prides 
himself greatly on having planned tlie f&tes at 
Woodlands for the return of your heroic 
Lord, and on having suggested the working 
the colours that were presented to him. Lady 
Lyndhurst called him le petit glorieux^ and 
said she doubted not he expected his name 
to go down to posterity in company with that 
of Lord Strathallan." 

*^ If so," observed Sappho, " we may in* 
deed apply to that pair the epitaph originally 
made by Piron on Turenne and Marshal 
Belleisle, 



* Ci git le glorieux a cote de la gloire/ 



»f 



** My sister in-law, as I would now call 
Clara, if she had not renounced all human 
ties, notices youf marriage in her usual sweet 
affectionate inanner. In the last letter I re- 
ceived from her, she asked if a poor nun 
could be still remembered by you ; and then 
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after many praises which I shall not tran- 
scribe, that I may not encrease your vanity^ 
she adds, * diifereht are the paths by which 
we seek the palm of virtue. Your friehd 
faaS) ip the possesaion of alb those blessings 
her tender and amiable disposition could wish 
for, perhaps^ even in this life, a foretaste of 
the joys that are in store for h^r : mine are 
all in the future, but are not the less conso- 
latory, nor 4he lesfe sure.' The dear saint 
always takes care, in the letters, to mingl« 
such counsels as from my peculiar disposi* 
tion I may most stand in need of, and seems 
lo be endued beforis her time with a divine ' 
prescience, to judge exactly of those dangeri^ 
to which . I may possibly be exposed ; her 
advice is accordingly invaluable, and if ever 
I neglect it— but I will make no engagements^ 
lest, from the mere spirit of mischief, I should 
be tempted to l»r^ak them. Sowerby and I 
have made a very fair exchange-^I persumde 
him to wear a better coat, and cut his |;^air a 
little more fashionably, and he trains my 
B^iod to knowledge^ and my heart to virtue.. 
The difference between our years is not s<» 
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tonsiderable as to prevent tny feeling for 
him the tenderest attachment; and this dis- 
parity is, in appearance, considerably lessen- 
ed, now he has left off that fur cap and 
5lrange roquetaurCj M'hich used t(5 make him 
whfcn botanizing and herbariiing about in 
the morning, look really more like a bear in 
n brown study, than a man. Now when he 
is shaved and drest, and I have by some in- 
nocent rattle attuned his spirits to their hap^^ 
piest pitch, he really looks — not quite a 
Strathallan, you know. Sower by bids txi^ 
say a thousand kind things to you^ M^liich 1 
repeat with the more pleasure as you are not 
here to excite my jealousy. Seriously my 
best, my earliest, and truest friend, I know 
not how such a. fiend as jealousy can dare in^ 
trude upon the pure and exquisite pleasor* 
of contemplating such endearing, unobtrusive, 
mild perfection. Who shall in future lament 
ber being born a woman, as contracting the 
spbeils of her in^uence, or diminishing her 
power of doing good, when your own fe^ 
mily furnishes two examples, that on the con- 
duct of our sex, depends th^ happkiess dr 
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tnhery of all connected with them ? The 
follies of the ill-fated Lady Julia, embittered 
a husband's days, shook the reason of a son 
of affections too tender, yet of a spirit too 
lofty and refined, either to endure a reflection 
on his honor, or to tear himself from the un- 
happy cause of that aspersion, and tinctured 
the young mind of her deserted daughter with 
that deep-toned melancholy, which may fa- 
tally influence the whole future tenor of her 
existence, while a Matilda's steady persever- 
ing virtues restored, a widowed mother*a 
heart to joy, compelled the admiration of a 
family too slow at first iifacknowledging her 
merits, and at length made that heart her own^ 
which she rejected as long as duty did not 
sanction * the choice. But who am I, who 
thus dare to deal out praise and Slame, as 
worthy to judge and decide on the conduct of 
others? alas! was I not onee.in danger of 
plunging into follies ai ruinous, though not 
errors so great, as those jwhich. I now con- 
demn ? Never were the decrees of fate more 
truly equitable, than in that sentence she hag 
passed upon us both. With advantages in 
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some respects superior, I neglected maoy du* 
ties ; but my intentions were ever innocent* 
I am rewarded beyond my deserts ; perhaps 
not quite according to my earlier wishes. 
You resigned a lover, such as woman never 
had, only to bind him in the bonds of fond 
esteem, more truly, more lastingly yours. 
When I consider the mournful and strange 
events, which so fast followed upon each 
other before your final re-union could take 
place, I think I see you, like Balsora and her 
lover, in the beautiful Eastern tale, two pure 
and lovely spirits, passing hand in hand, 
through the glooms of death, to the opening 
gate of Paradise. Go,. happy pair, and 
and may never the rude blast of misfortune 
disturb the Eden, of which your hearts are 
the centre. Go, blest Matilda, and taste, 
without fear, the happiness you so well de- 
serve, with your long- lamented, your twice- 
restored Strathallan," 

THE END. 



Frinted iy B. and R, Gilbert, Su John*$ Squurt^ Londim. 
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